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ABSTRACT 

Drawing on an applied research study encompassing an 
extensive literature review, telephone interviews with 50 key program 
administrators, and site visits at 9 community colleges, this 
handbook describes prover, effective techniques for providing 
vocational education to limited English proficient (LEP) adulti*. in a 
community college setting. An introductory chapter focuses on basic 
issues and concerns, such as understanding the diverse demographics 
of LEP students, welcoming them to the campus, and balancing 
institutional mission, resources, and capabilities. Chapter 2 looks 
at ways to foster a multicultural environment that serves not only 
LEP students, but the campus community as a whole. While chapter 3 
investigates the challenges associated with planning and implementing 
programs and services for LEP students, chapter 4 provides a detailed 
discussion of instructional options, components, and strategies. 
Chapters 5 and 6 examine instructional support and support services, 
respectively, focusing on the design and adaptation of services that 
meet LEP students' unique needs, the development of related 
institutional policies, and the provision of specialized training for 
faculty and staff. Assessment and evaluation is the topic of chapter 
7, which addresses the challenges involved with conducting useful 
program evaluations, selecting standardized tests for LEP students, 
ano eii&uring that auuLity-Lo-Denetii tests Qo not unfairly exclude 
them from financial aid opportunities. Following an examination of 
collaboration within the college and with external agencies in 
chapter 8, chapter 9 considers funding policy issues* Each chapter 
includes references. (MPH) 
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Preface 



The following handbook is intended for community colleges working with limited English 
proficient (LEP) students in vocational education. It is written for community college administra- 
tors and faculty who are directly involved with instructional programs for LEP students enrolled 
in vocational and pre-vocational college programs, and program administrators for English as a 
SecondLanguage (ESL), ABE/GED, literacy, remedial education, learning laboratories, etc. The 
handbook also addresses the concerns of administrators who are directly involved with support 
services and related functions for LEP vocational students, such as admissions officers, academic 
testers/assessors, career counselors, academicadvisors, financial aidpersonnel, and job placement 
staff. Senior level conmiunity college administrators, state educational policy makers, college 
trustees, and other community and government leaders concerned with enabling LEP persons to 
attam work-related language and technical skills through the community college system will find 
important considerations for decision making in this handbook. 

This handbook describes proven, effective techniques for providing vocational education to 
limited English proficient (LEP) adults in a community college setting. The scope of program 
efforts addressed includes a sequence of English language, applied academic, and vocational 
instruction combinedwith support sendees that provide LEP students with the competence to enter 
and progress in a selected career field. Recent research and demonstration grants have identified 
successful models and strategies that are emerging in many educational settings, especially the 
community college. This handbook documents and analyzes these success stories. 

The authors of the handbook are Robert J. Thomas and Lelija A. Bird of Capital Consulting 
Corporation, an educational and social research and managemenc consulting firm with headquar- 
ters in Fairfax, Virginia; and Jane Grover of RMC Research Corporation, a research, evaluation 
and technical assistance firm in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. ' 

Robert Thomas has extensive experience in ESI-, administration, evaluation, and research in 
school, college, and workplace settings. He has an Ed.D. in Adminsiitration Planning and Social 
Polic>' fi-om Harvard University. Thomas is the author of Chapter 4: Instructional Options 
Components, and Strategies; Chapter 5: Instructional Support; and Chapter 8: Collaboration 
Wittim the College and with External Agencies. Lelija Bird has experience in organizational 
amsultmg, higher education, individualized learning, and workplace education. She holds an 
Ed.D. m Education Leadership fi-om Vanderbilt University and is tlie author of Chapter 1- 
Introduction to the Issues; Chapter 6: Support Services; and Chapter 9: Funding Policy 
Considerations. Jane Grover has experience in cross-cultural training and prejudice reduction- 
adult education; vocational ESL; and testing, assessment, and evaluation. She received her M S 
m Adult Education fi-om the University of Southern Maine. Grover is the author of Chapter 2- 
Multicultural Considerations; Chapter .3: Planning and Implementing Programs and Services: and 
Chapter 7: Assessment and Evaluation. 

Each chapter in this handbook addresses a number of challenges. By designing institutional 
solutions to each of these challenges, the community college can be assured of considering the key 
issues facing vocational students who speak English as a second language. 

Chapter 1: Introductionto the Issues focuses on basic concerns thatinclude the following challenges: 

□ Understanding the diverse demographics of the LEP students on your campus 

□ Appreciating and welcoming culturally and linguistically diverse students to the college 
community 

□ Exploring, evaluating, and adapting the most appropriate programs and approaches for 
the LEP students at your institution 

□ Structuring instructional programs and support services to meet the needs of LEP students 
D Balancing institutional mission, resources, and capabilities 
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Chapter 2: Multicultural Considerations encompasses the diversity issues of not only serving LEP 
students but embracing the bigger question of how to move the entire campus towards a 
multicultural community. The challenges addressed in this chapter include: 

n Re-examining long-held assumptions about teaching and learning 

□ Responding positively to diversity and leoming to value differences 

□ Providing students, faculty, and staff with vital cross-cultural communication skills and 
prejudice-reduction strategies 

D Addressing the needs of both native-born minority groups and newcomers 

Chapter 3: Planning and Implementing Programs and Services discusses the considerations for 
planning and establishing progi'ams and sendees for vocational students who speak English as a 
second langi^age, including the challenges of: 

□ Determining the English lanaucge training needs of LEP students and providing appropri- 
ate instruction before and during vocational instruction 

n Identifying special academic support and appropriate student services 

n Finding and/or training faculty and staff to effectively serve LEP vocational students 

Chapter 4: Instructional Options^ Components, and Strategies provides detailed discussions of 
possible responses to the challenges the college faces while: 

□ Increasing LEP students' compevencies in language and basic skills so that they can gain 
access to quality vocational training as quickly as possible 

D Selecting and adapting program options, components, and strategies to meet the needs 
and goals of particular LEP students 

□ Coordinating language and vocational instruction 

□ Providing LEP students with appropriate and sensitive acadennic and support services that 
are compatible with students' needs and integrated with program strategies 

Chapters: Instructional Support discusses the challenges related to: 

D Designing and adapting academic support needs specifically for LEP students and for 
vocational students 

□ Making instructional assumptions and developing institutional policies that are effective for 
LEP vocational students 

D Providing appropriato training fortutors and instructional staff to sensitize them to the needs 
of LEP vocational students and to develop effective strategies for working with them 

Chapter 6: Support Services completes the picture with institutional responses needed to supple- 
ment instructional efforts. These challenges include: 

□ Understanding the needs of LEP students on your campus and in your community 
O „ □ Providing effectively coordinated networb of services for LEP students 
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XI 

O Integrating special services needed by LFP students with the total institution 

□ Creating a continuum ofsupi^prt services that enables LEP students to enroll matriculate 
and graduate from vocational progmms and begin successful career! "^^'^^^'^t^' 

° ftudlnl """^ ''P'"^''" '° '"^ ^'^''^ "^^^^ °f growing population of 

CAap/fer 7: Assessment and Evaluation discussc. ,.ogram quality and the challenges involved with: 

□ Selecting appropriate standardized tests for LEP students, as tests may be desianed for a 
different population, not match the curriculum, or be culturally biased 

Ensuring that obility-to-benefit tests do not unfairly exclude LEP students from Dorticioation 
m community college programs by excluding them from financial aid P°'^'''P°*'°" 

Paying special attention to the reading level, language, and cultural content of anv 
vocational assessment instruments usecTwith LEP students ^ 

^ n';nn?nll°\Pff P'"^'"^^' information thotaddresses the concerns 

of program staff and documents program strengths as well as v/eaknesses 

□ Having time and motivation for planning, implementing, and evaluating joint activities 

□ Establishing and committing to common goals for a collaboration effort 

Devising invenNve funding and support solutions to meet unique LEP student needs 
imtS;:^Vb'u'dte^'' ="PP°rt«rvices for LEP students within the general 

n Writing successful grant proposals 

wo^ttfo;rr *° -'^^^ controdtroining and 

Establishing significant Collaboration with local business industry Inl-or « 

agencies, and community-based organizations ' ^' 9°^^'^"'"«"* 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction to the Issues 



Community colleges face the challenge of serving an increasingly culturally diverse student body. 
This challenge is magnifiedby the skill and educational requirements of a competitive gjobal economy. 
Efi'-^cdve programs and support services for limited English proficient (liiP) students are critical to 
meeting the challenge. The LEP student population encompasses raaal as well as ethnic diversity 
am^ng groups of students that include immigrants, refugees, migrant laborers, dislocated workers, 
displaced homemakers. Native Americans, and American-bom non-English speakers. 

• The Census Bureau estimates that the LEP population in the United States is 
presently between 3.5 and 6.5 million individuals. By the turn of the century, 
these demographers estimate that more than 40 million Americans will be non- 
native speakers of English. 

• The Department of Labor (DOL) projects that almost one-quarter of the new 
workers in the U.S. labor force will be immigrants by 2000. 

The second part of the challenge is educating LEP students for the changing scope of skills 
required for success in the workplace. 

• Recently published reports on the New American Economy stress the competi- 
tive technical skill requirements for the workforce of the new^obai economy. 

• The DOL Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) 
outlines a three-part foundation that encompasses basic skills, thinking skills, 
and personal qualities, plus five competencies that include the abil ty to 
productively use resources, interpersonal skills, information, technology, and 
organizational systems. 

This handbook looks at how community colleges are successfully meeting these challenges by 
providing LEP students with programs that combine English language, applied academic, and 
vocational instruction with a variety of support services. As a result, LHP students in these programs 
are able to gain the necessary competence to enter and succeed in tfie American workplace. 

Recent field research and educational grant pro/ects identify and demonstrate effective 
practices for serving LEP students. Success stories arc emerging from a variety of community and 
institutional settings, especially community colleges. However, there are a number of significant 
issues and challenges that need to be addressed by community colleges serving LEP students in 
vocational, occupational, and career programs. 

Understanding the diverse demographi . of the LEP students on your campus 
Appreciating and welcoming culturally and linguistically diverse students to thecollegecommunily 

Exploring, evaluating, and adapting the most appropriate programs and approaches forthe 
LEP students at your institution 

Structuring instructional programs and support services to meet the needs of LEP students 
Balancing institutional mission, resources, and capabilities 

13 
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Demographic Diversity 

Naturally, the characteristics of yoxir institution's LEP student population will influence the 
selection and scope of program offerings and required support services. It is important to note, 
however, that the history of LEP student characteristics at your institution does not necessarily 
define the future trends of LEP students at the college. External influences onLEP student 
demographic patterns may include: 

• New refugee groups prompted by international politics or changing domestic 
policy and legislation 

• Dislocated workers nr ^l a local industry shut down 

• Changing workplace requirements forcing already employed LEP workers to 
improve language and literacy skills or acquire advanced technical skills 

• Seasonal trends for migrant agricultural workers and their families 

• Women hoping to enter the work force and improve economic conditions for 
their families 

Institutional statistics provide ample evidence tlia t the diversity of national origin is increasing 
dramatically. Age, gender, educational preparedness, emotional maturity, and oSier factors also 
contribute to the complexity of the LEP student population's diversity. 

Knowledge of demographic trends, as well as early indicators of trend shifts, are essential to 
planning a community college's approaches and pro-ams for LEP students. The LEP student 
profiles that appear in Figure 11 illustrate the diversity of this population. The characteristics of 
the LEP students within a single English as a Second Language (ESL) class are often as varied as 
the profiles in this illustration. It is not unusual that the oiUy common characteristic among a class 
group of LEP students is their placement test scores. In these cases, success is dependent on an 
individualized response for each student 



Figure 1.1 ProffilM mi LEP Sfliid^nfli afl Community Coll^gM 
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A woman in her early fifties and fier family 
immigrated to the U.S. less than a year ago. 
This extended family of 14 includes four gen- 
erations. Thoy fled to Moscow from their home 
in Azerbaijan during a period of extreme mili- 
tary and political unrest. This former engineer- 
ing project manager will pursue a CAD/CAM 
certificate after sne completes an intensive/ 
technically oriented ESL program. 

A single man in his late twenties left his family in 
El Salvador rather than choose between two 
brothers' sides ofthat country's civil war. He will 
start a job next week now that he has completed 
the bilingual vocational training (BVT) air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration technician certificate 
program and received his license. 

Adivorced, single parent in her late twenties with 
two pie-schoor age children recently completed 
her GED. She is enrolled in the early childhood 
certificate program and plans to becomea Head 
Start teacher. 5he has lived in the U.S. since she 



was a young teenager and her verbal English skills 
one excellent. As a daughterof Mexican migrontfanm 
workers, however, she attended school irregularly 
and needed to developherreoding and writing skills 
in the leanning lab oefore entering the college 
program. 

When the mining operations shutdown in a rural 
mountainous region of New Mexico, this fatherat 
midcoreer became a dislocated worker. His new 
career, borbering, matches the economic devel- 
opment of the regions' ski and tourism industry 
but requires this butnaual U. S. native to increase 
his En<glish literacy skills while leaming a new 
trade m order to pass the licensing exam and 
successfully establish his own business. 

The war interrupted high school forthis Vietnam- 
ese man in his early twenties. He is working 
towards his GED while completing the first level 
of a mechanic's certificate. His future plans 
combine work as a mechanic with enrolling in an 
engineering degree program. 
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National Post-Secondary Demographic Statistics 

In their survey of post-secondaiy student statistics, the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) reports that "in 1988, two-year institutions accounted for 37 percent of total enrollment 
but 46 percent of total minority enrollment" (NCES, 1990, p. v). The community college is the 
college of diversity, and naturally, this diversity encompasses LEP students. National trends for 
racial and ethnic enrollment are available from two NCES sources: 

• Higher Education General Information System (HEGIS) for data prior to 1986 

• Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) for data since 1986 

Unfortunately the definitions currentiy in use do not include LEP as a separate enrollment 
classification. Federal and most state funded programs, however, do acknowledge the following 
definition for LEP students: 

studentswhoselackofskillsin speaking reading writing or understandingEnglish limits 
their ability to participate fi'lfy in the English-speaking culture and to access vocational 
or academic study 

However, not all organizaions or institutions follow the same guidelines. Further complicating 
the issue is the lack of consistent assessment instruments to determine to what extent a student is 
limited. 

Until national statistics for LEP students exist, community college administrators will need to 
extrapolate from existing sources and augment their interpretations with institutional and local 
demographic surveys. For example, data published by IPEDS indicates that two ethnic popula- 
tions, Asian or Pacific Islander and Hispamc, have almost doubled their enrollment at community 
colleges during the past decade. For purposes of discussion, we will designate tiie term "potential 
LEP population'' to these two IPEDS studentpopulation categories. Given this special definition, 
two trends are evident for reported educational statistics during the past decade: 

• Enrollment of these two "potential LEP population" student groups at two-year 
colleges is increasing. 

• The percent of total enrollment of "potential LEP population" student groups 
at two-year colleges is »lso increasing. 

In order to use national and regional demographics, colleges first need to establish the relative 
proportions of LEP students in specific ethnic groups at their own institutions. 

Meeting the Challenge 

LEP students face a variety of challenges and barriers to entering and successfully completing 
vocational programs at community colleges. Some of these obstacles mirror those faced by other 
adults and economically disadvantaged students. Barriers unique to LEP students stem fi'om their 
struggle to adjust to a new culture and acquire a new language. Even the concept of "community 
college" migntbe totally.unknown to many recently arrived new Americans. 

In order to achieve successful program initiatives, colleges need to deliberately eliminate and 
circumvent barriers to entry for IJEP students. Potential barriers need to be anticipated at each 
stage of the student'*^ -Progress in the college process: entering college, attaining the necessary 
prerequisites, particij^ ng in the program, completing the program, and finding meaningftil 
employment. Comprehensive planning requires systematic verification of a student's standing and 
level of progress at each step inor der to ensure appropriate referrals to academic as well as support 
O ervice departments serving the LEP students. Assessment considerations need to include aiding 
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adult students with family issues, providing individualized support services for students who are 
mentally or physically challenged, and helping overcome societal and/or institutional discrimina- 
tion based on gender, age, or ethnicity (see Figure 1.2). ^ 

Understanding and serving this population requires careful assessment of a variety of factors, 
followed by careful integration with the college's programs and support services. Assessment 
factors generalty encompass ethnicity, placement criteria, educational background, and support 
service needs. 



Figure K2 Faclori fpr AssMsing LEP Slvd^nl Characl#rislics 



Ethnicity Factore 

• National origin 

• Length of time in the United States 

Progrann Placement Criteria 

• Native languaqe literacy 

• Level of English language proficiency in 

•speaking/listening 

-writing 

•reading 

• Basic skills 

• Vocational interest/skills 



Education and Experience 

• Fomnal educational background 

• Colleae readiness 

• Attitudes towards learning 

• Other training and work experiences 

Support Services Impacts 

• Economic status 

• Citizenship and state residency status 

• Family responsibilities and support 

• Physical and mental health 

• Access to transportation 



Addressing this multidimensional array of fectors for eachLEP student will drive the decisions 
on instructional strategies and for integrating institutional and community resources to form a 
student support services network. 

Tracking recruitment and admissions as well as program progress and participation of LEP 
students in vocational programs provides essential planning information. This data also docu- 
ments the college's effectiveness in servingLEP students. Documentation of student progress and 
outcomes, combined with commimity-based needs assessments, significantly affects government 
funding patterns (federal, state, and local). 

Adopting Instructional Strategies 

Meeting the educational needs of this diverse student population often requires multiple instruc- 
tional program structures and institutional flexibility. For example, it is not unusual for a conununity 
college to offernonKTeditESI^aeditESLforacademictransfer,andvocational ESL 
to parallel a department certificate program . As such, these individual programs may report to the deans 
of continuing education or studentservices, orthe chairs of English or vocational dejpartments. Multiple 
roles forstaff are also common. Workmg withanLEP program often means becoming partfaculty, part 
case manager, part administrator, andpart facultyin an imrelated program (and veiy likely means being 
cast in a different mix of roles next year or semester). 

The vitality and effectiveness of LEP programs appear to be more dependent on the director's 
or other involved individual's visibility than on where the administrative structure lists the 
program. The success of virtually all program initiatives and innovations can be attributed to a 
small committed group. This is not meant to discoxmt institutional support and top-level 
commitment for LEP students; however, structure takes aback seat to faculty and staff beliefs in 
the potential for success of LEP students at their institutions. 
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Benefits 



Docunlen^'ng the positive impacts of LEP vocational education programs on local and/or state 
economies is essential to gaining future support for the programs. Making the community aware 
of the benefits from such programs enables the college to be perceived as an active partner in the 
local or regional economic development process. 

Programs and activities for LEP students also contribute to the cultural diversity of the college, 
enriching faculty, staft and students. In order to reap these benefits, the college mustscnitinize 
Its institutional perspectives and develop systematic plans to promote multicultural awareness 
both among faculty, staff, and students and in the wider conmiunity. For example, community 
colleges often find that the benefits of programs and courses for LEP vocational students go far 
beyond the initial goals of the program, ^ected benefits might include: 

• Improved English proficiency test scores 

• Increased refugee/immigrant enrollments in college certificate and degree 
programs 

• Improved retention and program completion rates 

• Added funding and average daily attendance for the college 

• Higher employment rates and better jobs for graduates 

Additional benefits community colleges have received through serving LEP vocational students 
mclude: 



• Increased capacity to do international training 

• Lowered community welfare rates 

• More small businesses in the community operated by former students of the 
programs 

• Increase d prestige for the community college due to participation in fe deral or 
state programs for LEP students 

• Added cultural diversity, which enhances the educational experiences of all students 

• More interaction with and contribution to the wider college community 

The history of the community college is the success story of millions of students. Community 
colleges have met many challenges while enabling their students to gain the necessary sldlls and 
self-assurance to build successful careers. Extending the community college opportunity to LEP 
stjdents means meeting new challenges. Welcoming a culturally and linguistically diverse 
population of students mandates building a multicultural campus. Programs and services require 
careful evaluation and redesign for LEP students. And finally, the institution needs to find a new 
balance among resources, mission, and capabilities. 

Ihis handbook is designed around exploring proven strategies for meeting the challenges of 
servmg LEP students m vocational, occupational, and career programs. Various models and 
approaches are discussed and compared for instnictional as well as student support components 
Case examples throughout the text offer specific responses from community colleges who are 
successfully meetng the challenges. 
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Acommunity college is a miCTOcosm of the community it serves. More than ever, communities 
in the UnitedStates are multicultural. Valuing diversity andfostering true respect andunderstanding 
between various ethnic and racial groups is vital to the college's ability to meet its mission. One of 
America's greatest challenges is that of overcoming the barriers built up throu^ years of misunder- 
standmg and prejudice. The information in this chapter is fundamental to the success of any college's 
services to students who speak English as a second language, and indeed to all students. 

Chall«n9«f 

n Re-examining long held assumptions about teaching and learning 

n Responding positively to diversity and learning to value differences 

□ Providing students, faculty, and staff with vital Cross-cultural communication skills and 
prejudice-reduction strategies 

n Addressing the needs of both native minority groups and newcomers 

Community colleges find that increased diversity in their student bodies is one of the benefits 
of serving limited English proficient (LEP) vocational students. This diversity creates a need 
to examine approaches to instruction and student services, whichhas stimulated faculty and staff 
involvement in program and curriculum development Where programs supporting LEP 
student participation in vocational programs are less successful, institutions often assume that 
the problems are a resuU of deficiencies on the part of those having difficulty. Whether the 
college addresses cross-cultural issues only with those involved with LEP students, or whether 
it sees a r.ced for total institutional involvement, depends on the college's goals and objectives 
for semng this population and on how it sees multiculturalism in relation to its wider mission. 

Assumptions of the Dominant Culture 

The dominant culture in the United States holds certain assumptions about how differences 
between individuals should be handled in our institutions. These include: 

• All people best learn new knowledge and skills in the same ways 

Current approaches to education and learning are equally effective for all people 

When individuals have difficultyinleamingor doing anything, they need special 
help because they are deficient in some way 

Every person's standing in a school class, job category, organizational hierarchy 
and pay system is the result of that person's basic intelligence, inherent 
capabilities, and wilHngness to work 

• Whenever members of a particular ethnic, gender, or socioeconomic group are 
clusteredin a job category, living area, or deviant category, the dominant reasons for 
that clustering are attributable to the characteristics of gender, race, or culture 

^ (Hinckley, 1979 , p. 1). , ^ 
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These assumptions are reflected in educational policy on all levels in this country. Recentlj^ 
some national policymakers have begun discussing a need to move away from the "deficit model ' 
in compensatory education programs. Terminology such as limited English proficient (LEP) 
students and non-English language backgroxmd students also reflect the assumptions mentioned 
earlier. Speaking a language other than English is in no way a deficiency, nor is being bilingual. 
In fact, most of the people of the world speak several languages and have a first language other 
than English. This fact does not adversely affect their basic intelligence, inherent capabilities, or 
success at work. As our world becomes more and more globally interdependent, these capacities 
will be shown to be advantageous. 

Changing Cultural Awareness 

The assumptions outlined earlier do work against the success of individuals who differ from 
the dominantcultureinthis country. Many community colleges are challenging these assumptions 
as they work to fulfill their missions in meeting the needs of the diverse communities they serve. 
Their effectiveness in doing so is enhanced by their ability to attract a diverse faculty and staff and 
by their awareness of cross-cultural issues. Until recently, the dominant culture saw itself as being 
neutral; now some people are becoming aware that the system always expresses implicit values 
about race, sex, and ethnicity. 

Understanding Culture 

In this section we will look at how culture determines values, discuss and describe appropriate 
training to promote a climate of valuing diversity, and show how an ongoing commitment to 
multicultural issues can benefit the college. 

In recent years, work in the field of intercultural relations has contributed to a growing body 
of knowledge about the influence of culture on perceptions, values, and styles of interacting and 
learning. Cultural differences are learned xmconsdously from infancy toough modeling and 
socialization within family and cultural systems. Figure 2.1 portrays some generalizations about 
tlic dominant American cultural system and a contrast culture that portrays the values of many 
Afiican, Asian, and Native American cultures. It serves to illustrate that there is more than one 
valid way of thinking and being in the world. 

Essential Training for Valuing Diversity 

Training in cross-cultural conmiunication and ongoing experiences with cultures different fi-om 
one's own are vital for community college administrators, faculty, staff, and students. An ongoing 
commitment to multiculturalism will enable the college to identify ways to: 

• Modify current approaches to education to meet the diverse needs of students 

• Develop the capacity to identify culturally or linguistically based problems in the 
curriculxun or student services that create difficulty for individual students 

• Change the climate and policies of the college to reflect contributions and 
interests of diverse cultural groups in its mission, operations, and service delivery 

Figure 2.2 sununarizes the way that Hostos Community College in the Bronx addresses the 
needs of its culturally diverse student body. 

Many community colleges are appointing diversity task forces made up of students and faculty 
to identify and address cross-cultural issues. Some believe that the issues of disenfranchised 
minorities and new Americans are different and need to be addressed differently. Certainly there 
is a tension between these groups that will need to be addressed if our country is to meet the 
challenges facing it as an increasingly multicultural society. 
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Figura 2.1 Conlraslinf« Cultural Pall^rns 



Dominant Culture of U.S. 

IndMduQiity 

An individual unit whose behavior is aimed at 
individual goals 

Se/f-Re//ance 

Solve own problems, develop own opinion 



Directness and Openness 
Face to face confrontation 



Ach/evemenf 

Fulfillment in personal achievement, which is largely 
a matter of individual determination 

Importance of Doing 

Doing and being active are highly valued; what a 
person does is important 

Materialisn) 

Humanily is seporate from nature and must change 
and master the environment to suit its needs 

Competitiveness 

As mode of interaction with others 
Thinking 

Cause and effect pattern 
Time 

Stress on future and past 

Change 
nevitoble 



Contrast Culture 

Fam//y-re/afec/ 
A memberof a ^ 

smooth interpersonal relationships 



A mernberof a group v/hose behavior is aimed at 

3l ' 



/nferc/epenc/ence 
Dependence on others encouraged to strengthen 
relationships among people 

/ncf/rec/ness 

Confrontation through an intermediary to avoid 
losing face 

Smoofh interpersonal relationships 

Fulfillment insmooth interpersonalrelationships^with 

one's place in society largely a matter of fate 

/mjDortance of Being 

Doing not emphasized as much; what a person is, 
is important 

Non-mafer/o//sm 

Humanity ispartof natureand must integrate with, 
adapt to environment 

Cooperaf/on 

As mode of interaction with others 
Thinking 

Relationship pattern 
Time 

Stress on present 

Change 
Upsetting 



Figura 2.2 M^^ling lh» Challenges of Dtvorsiffy 



Hostos Community College in the South Bronx, New York City, serves a student body consisting of 
mainly bpanish-speakmg students from the Dominican Republic and Puerto Rico, along with a smaller 
number ot Africa n-American and Euro-American students. Faculty and student services staff are 
constantly engaged in devising culturally appropriate programs to develop students' academic and 
tnghsh language skills, as ma ny of them are the first in their families to go to college. All programs and 
courses take into account students need for use of their native language and ESL and the importance 
ot discussing content areas from different cultural perspectives. 

Special programs provide a cluster of services and special courses to meet the needs of special 
populations: a support program for single parents on public assistance, a women's support center (to 
address women s issues including cultural expectations that mitigate against women gaining an 
education), a program for first-time college students, an intensive ESL program, and bilingualprograms. 

Thecollegefaculty andstaffhavedeveloped an understanding oftheculturaland linguistic differences 
among ttie countries of origin of its Sponish-speaking students and take these into account in deliverinq 
mstrudion,mediatmgstudentdi^^ Both the Student 

Council a nd the Women s and Inrimigrants Center hold seminars on ajltural diversity, particularly within the 
Hispanic community, such as cultural differences between Puerto Ricans and Dominicans 
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In the sections that follow, we will: 

• Provide background information about cross-cultural communication 

• Discuss the cross-cultural communication skills that are needed by all commu- 
nity college constituencies: students, faculty, and student services staff 

• Describe the features of effective training to develop these skills 

A commitment from the administration, faculty, and staff to foster an environment in which all 
can maximize their potential is the key to creating a truly multicultural institution. 

Culture and Values 

Much of culture is unconscious- We do not normally think aboutituntil we bumpup against cultural 
differences. Then we begin to beawareof cultural and language differences andhowtheyaffect the way 
weinterpretourraperiencesandinteractwithothers. Culturehasbeenlikenedtoaniceberg,sincemuch 
of it lies hidden beneatii the surface of our consciousness. The hidden dimensions of culture xmderlie 
our values and influence our behavior and the way we see the world. Figure 2.3 summarizes the 
characteristics of the three levels of culture identified by anthropologists. 



LEVEL 1 : Surface of culture-above sea level 

• Architecture; food, language; music-leamed cognitively 

• Emotional load: relatively low-produces few misunderstandings 
LEVEL 2: Unspoken rules— partially below sea level 

• Courtesy/ use of time and punctuality, rules of conduct for restaurants, social 
occasions, shopping-learned by trial and error 

• Emotional load: very high-violations result in negative feelings about the violator 
LEVEL 3: Unconscious rules-completely below sea level 

• Nonverbal communication, touching, space, eye contact, body language, tone of 
voice-learned through modeling, usually in early childhood 

• Emotional load: intense-when rules ore broken, relationship between persons is 
affected; violations taken personally 



Individuals vary in their preferences and expectations concerning each of the three levels of 
culture; some people are more tolerant of differences than others. Habits and surroundings 
influence preferences and values to a great extent and in waj'S that may surprise us. 

• How late for an appointment one must be before an apology is necessaiy varies 
with the culture and the circumstances (e.g. an appointment with one's faculty 
advisor, a date to see a play or movie, or an evening with friends). 

• Table manners also vary from one culture to another: slurping one's soup shows 
appreciation of good food in some cultures and is rude in others. 
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Even more subtle are the uncx)nscious rules of behavior. 



Differences in perceptions regarding social distance, or how close one stands to 
another person in different situations, are usually unconscious. In South 
America,, one must stand quite close to another person to have a conversation, 
whereas in North America one stands at a distance of about two feet for 
impersonal conversations. If someone gets closer than is comfortable, a person 
will automatically back up. Watching a faculty member from a South American 
country "chase'* a North American colleague around the roomin order to discuss 
an issue can be humorous to an aware observer, but could result in frustration 
and bad feelings between those involved. 

In India, junior college students are expected to stand when speaking in class and 
to lower their eyes when speaking to their instructors. 



Because we takeso much of our culture for granted, we usually have littie awareness of level 
two and none of level three unless our cultural expectations are violated. When this happens, 
our usual reaction varies from mild annoyance to outright anger. 

The Eflects of Culture on Communication 

Whenever we are in any situation involving other people, the way we communicate with them 
IS influenced by unconscious interpretation that is a natural part of the way human beings process 
information. 



• In unfamiliar situations, we make judgments about people or cneir behavior 
based on a number of culturally-based assumptions. These assumptions may or 
may not prove accurate in subsequent encounters. 

• In a multicultural setting, unconscious values and assumptions are likely to have 
even greater variability, and the jjotential for misunderstanding increases. 
Carried to an extreme, such assumptions result in stereotypes, such as in the way 
villains and heroes are portrayed in movies or on television. 

• When people of different cultures interact, and their underlying values and 
assumptions are different, the interpretation gi^'en to a situation or event will be 
different. For example, many Americans cons der direct eye contact to mean 
that a person is honest and confident In some cultures, one lowers one's eyes 
to show respect and humility. 

• In some cultures, courtesy demands that people not ask personal questions of 
new acquaintances, in others asking personal questions indicates fiiendliness. 

Such differences, whether conscious or unconscious, create barriers to comfortable relations 
between people from different cultures. The problem is compounded by a natural human tendency 
to maximize one's comfortlevel andminimize discomfort This tendency makes it easier to make 
friends with people like oneself and to avoid putting oneself in situations with people who are 
different. Whether it be in social interactions among peers of different cultures or in a classroom 
or workplace setting, a willingness to experience the discomfort of learning new behaviore and 
responses is necessary if we are to have improved understanding and communication with those 
of another culture. The rewards of building skills in intcrcultural communication are many. 
Ultimately one learns that human beings are more alike than they are different Whatever 
generalizations one may make about other cultural groups, one must also recognize that individual 
members of those groups vary. 
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In the pages that follow we will outline the cultural communications skills and understandings 
needed by community college faculty, staff, and students. 

Faculty and StajfTDevelopment Needs 

Both faculty and staff working in a multicultural institution need training in order to be 
effective in contributing to the development of a climate that values diversity. 

Community College Instructors 

The way teachers interact with students, which is influencedby cultural assumptions, can inhibit 
good classroom conmiunication. 

• Conmiimication occurs simultaneously on three culturally conditional levels: 
thought, emotion, and action, according to Condon (1976). These levels are 
expressed in words, voice modulation, and facial signals and gestures, 

• Instructors' values and commimication styles, especially if they are white and 
middle class, may not always coincide witii those held by students from other 
family and cultural backgrounds. (See Figiu'e 2.1) 

Many commimication problems between people of different cultures can be traced to the use 
of spoken language, body language, and gestures, and differences in the xise of time and space. 
Examples include: 

• The Arabic language contains a number of culturally based expressions of 
respect for others which do not exist in English. Students from this language 
background new to speaking English sometimes appear harsh or blunt because 
they have not yet acquired ti^e voice modulations English speakers use in place 
of nonorifics to show respect 

• Making eye contact, especially with teachers and those older than oneself is 
considered rude in many cultures, including Lakota, Persian, Chinese. Not maldng 
eye contact is considered discourteous or shifty*' in Euro-American cultures. 

• Hand gestures, such as "thumbs up," that indicate congratulations in U.S. 
popular cidture are highly insulting in the MiddleEast and some Asian countries. 

• Touching or rubbing a students* head is insulting to African-Americans, Cam- 
bodians, and others. In fact, physically touching another person carries various 
highly charged cultural meanings and can cause serious misimderstandings. 

Through workshops, instructors can leam to identify cultural barriers to student learning and 
overcome them. They will leam that some students may find it difficult to reveal that they have 
not understood something because they feel embarrassed and are concerned about preserving the 
dignity of the instructor. Cues include: 

• Too much nodding, smiling, or giggling 

• Too many positive statements 

• Rote repetition of the instructor or text 

Instructors need to be aware that even students from similar cultural or linguistic backgrounds 
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may have very different characteristics as ethnic groups or as individuals. For example, an 
experienced ESL instructor described the different learning styles of ethnic Chinese students from 
Vietnam and from Laos. Those from Vietnam tend to sit upright, focus on die instructor, repeat 
individually or as a group after the instructor, while those from Laos tend to lean toward each other, 
talk under their breath, point out information to their neighbors, and laugh about each other's 
attempts to speak English. 

Having a sensitivity to culturally different learning styles is important if instructors are to meet 
students* needs. For example. Northern New Mexico Community College staff discussed 
differences in learning styles and needs among students from the various Indian Nations 
represented in their student body and among Spanish-speaking students. 

Instructors should: 



• Observe students' interactions-greetings, farewells, ways of showing respect, 
physical mteractions, expressions of feelings 

• Observe students' actions-what they reveal about priorities or problems, such 
as missing work or class due to family needs, illness, work schedules 

• Create a curriculum that draws on problem md issues that arise at college or 
in the wider community-issues concerning interactions with instructors, class- 
mates, other college students discussed from the perspective of the students' 
home culture and from that of mainstream American culture 

A classroom environment that validates the cultural perspectives of all students, encouraging 
cross-cultural comparisons rather than the inculcation of a particular set of cultural values, can 
empower students to make the kinds of adaptations necessary to function in Amer^^an culture 
while at the same time maintaining their own cultural identity. Building student confidence and 
self-esteem is often an outcome of successful programs in support of LEP student participation in 
community college programs. 

Community college instructors have the skills to handle many classroom difficulties. With 
support and cross-cultural training, they can expand these skills to work successfully with LEP 
students as well. 



Student Services Staff 



Cultural values and norms affect the kinds of student services required by students new to American 
mainstream culture. Effective services in multicultural college settings address the different needs of 
students by taking into accoimt how cultural values influence student responses to: 

• Choosing a vocation: In countrieswith little technology there are fewer options 
in career and occupational paths, and people follow the same occupation their 
families held for generations. Students need to be made aware of the variety of 
options open to them in this countiy and of the possibilities that exist for changing 
one*s job or being promoted as one gains in expertise, skill, and experience. 

• Prioritizmg the use of one's time: In some cultures, the needs of family and friends 
take priority over all else, making it difficult for students to find time to stucfy outside 
of class and causing them to miss dass to take care of family matters. 



Responding to stress: In some cultures showing emotion is not appropriate, so 
stress tends to manifest itself in headaches, back pain, and other somatic 
symptoms. 

• Seeking financial aid: The types of financial aid available and the financial aid 
J forms required for application are difficult and confusing for LEP students. 
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They needspecial ongoing assistance to move through the various steps reqmred 
in applying for financial aid. 

Responses to the Needs of a Multkultural Student Body 

Community colleges are addressing th^ issues of a multicultural student body in a variety of 
ways. Examples include: 

• SanDiego Community College Districttries to make students aware of work and 
education as a process wherein they can take a job, worx to gain experience, 
undertake further study or vocational training, then get a better job. Many 
people who grew up in the United States take this process for granted, but it 
needs to be pointed out to those who did not 

• A mmiber of comonunity colleges have established women^s centers or other 
special programs to address the lack of support for women in college from 
cultures that do not value education for women. Others have created programs 
for students who are the first in their families to go to college. 

• At Lansing Community College, where the majority of the students in the LEP 
program are Vietnamese, the director of the program fills a counseling role with 
the students, guiding them to other student services staff or assisting .students 
himself. The program's coimselor, who is an American with considerable cross- 
cultural experience, works in support of the directoi*& role with students, and 
provides an interface between students and their vocational instructors. In this 
way, the program addresses the fact u*at Vietnamese students often find it 
difficult to discuss concerns with anyone outside the family except perhaps a 
respected member of their own community. 

• Both in Lansing and in Denver, community college counselors working with 
LEP students stressed the importance of cross-cultural communication skills 
and the knowledge of students' culture for student services staff. Many 
conununity colleges find bilingual staff very important to their success in 
identifying and helping students to overcome barriers to LEP student participa- 
tion in vocational education. 

If the college's goal in addressing cross-cultural issues is to provide all students with the tools 
needed to become aware of and respect their own cultures and those of others, cross-cultural 
awareness workshops and curriculum goals and objectives must be developed for both LEP 
students and students from the dominant culture. 

Needs of LEP Students 

Students who speakEnglish as a second language face pressures to assimilate into the dominant 
culture and to adopt the values of the American middle class. The college environment should 
validate the cultural perspectives of all students while providing the skills and knowledge needed 
to function in the mainstream society. LEP students need to be treated as individuals and to be 
given the information and skills necessary to make comparisons between the values and 
expectations of their cultures and the norms of the dominant culture. This will help provide them 
with some of the same advantages that other students have developed that enable them to function 
effectively within the academic environment and the American workplace. LEP students need: 



• Not to be asked to be spokespersons for their cultures 
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• To be given opportunities to be together informally and to speak their own 
languages 

• To have friends both within and outside their own ethnic commxmities 

• To have opportunities to share their music, dance, and other soc'al customs with 
others 

• To prepare foi work and to gain information about the norms of the American 
workplace 

• To develop study skills and strategies for interacting with instructors^ for using 
fellow students as resources, and for taking advantage of the support networks 
that students educated in the schools in the United States tend to take for 
granted 

LEP students need opporturaties to discuss problen:^, misunderstandings, and things that are 
confusing about AmericTtn life. The ccrnmunity college must provide LEP students with a safe 
environment that will give them solutions, explanations, and skills for coping Hiis is valuable in 
reducing the stress an individual naturally feels in a new cultural situation, issues that may need 
to be addressed include: 

• Roles of men and women 

• Dating and courtship issues 

• Formality and informality of interaction among people of different social 
groups, ages, and genders 

• Racial prejudice 

Such opportunities will also assist students in building confidence in their abilities to function 
in multicultural settings-their neighborhoods, college classes and activities, and workplaces. Few 
students come from countries with the amount of cultural diversity that exists in the United States. 
Few students, whether new to this country or bom here, have had opportunities to reflect deeply 
on their own cultures and those of others. 

Needs of Students from the Dominant Culture 

Most in this group of students tend to think of their lives as morally neutral, normative, and 
average. They are often unaware of their own cultural values and the privileges that they enjoy. 
They tend to think that they are helping others when they encourage the others to be more like 
them. To be able to function effectively in multicultural settings students need: 

• To gain knowledge of other cultures 

• To be shown that there are many valid ways of looking at the world and that their 
way is not the only way 

• To know that it is all right to make mistakes in communicating across cultures, 
that sincerity and honesty go a long way 

• To accept as valid the concerns of people of other cultures, not minimize them 
as being the result of oversensitivity 
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f To recognize individuals of other cultures as individuals, not as spokespersons 
for a group 

t To learn to show respect for the mxisic, art, and customs of others, even if 
different from one's own values or taste 

Offering workshops to develop cross-cultural commxinications skills and provide knowledge 
about the :ontributions of all people to this coxintry enriches everyone. Enhanced cross-cultural 
skills support the community college mission in its broadest sense: preparing students to be 
thinking, concerned participants in tiie political, economic, and social affairs of the community. 

Experiential Training to Develop Understanding 

Cross-cultural workshops that are experiential in nature provide faculty, staff, and students 
with the ability to: 

• Develop awareness of their own culture and its influences on their personal 
values, behavior, and thinkingprocesses, as well as on the way they interpret tlie 
actions of others 

• Become cognizant of the unconscious assimiptions and stereotypes that mos 
people carry about those of another gender, race, and ethnicity 

• Learn how these assumptions result in stereotypes, prejudice, and suspicion 

E?cperiential workshops iise simulations, games, role playing, personal stories, and analysis of 
critical incidents to develop participants^ skills in the following areas: 

• Diagnosing differences in communication styles 

• Suspending judgments when encoimtering those whose behavior seems unusual 

• Learning about other cultures 

• Communicating effectively with those of other cultures 
Content of an Effective Workshop 

Workshops for faculty, staff, or students should provide: 

• General background on the dimensions of culture and its effects on commxmication 

• Key concepts relevant to improved cross-cultural communication 

t Information about the cultural backgrounds of students and faculty at the 
college to increase understanding of how specific cultural behaviors or beliefs 
may explain responses that led to misunderstandings 

Experienced cross-cultural trainers recommend integrating culture-specific information through- 
out the workshop, in such a way as to prevent stereotyping or over-generalization. Throughout the 
workshop, trainers: 

t Encourage analysis of specific interactions rather than iterating lists of "do*s 
O and doii*t*s** for cultural interactions 
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• Take care to verify information imparted concerning a culture other than one's 
own 

- with an informant from that culture 

- from respected and well-grounded sources 

• Take responsibility for the impact the information may have on participants in 
terms of the 

- image portrayed of the ethnic group under discussion 

- accuracy of the portrayal 

- nature of demands for participant behavior change or response 

We recommend that workshops be conducted by pairs or teams of trainers and that wherever 
possible these represent diversity in: 

• Gender 



• Age 

• Race and ethnicity 

• Types of intercultural experience 

• Presentation and interactive styles 

Workshops must be models for intercultural interaction and communication. Throughout the 
workshop trainers should show, through their own interactions, the basic principle that effective 
mtercultural communication involves learning from one's mistakes. Effective trainers have 
sympathetic, accepting attitudes and a willingness to be honest and to demand the same of others 
and acknowledge that developing one's communication skills is sometimes a painful process. This 
makes them peers in the groups' process. 

Using Experiential Exercises 



&^enential exercises are not effective unless participants are given ample time to discuss what 
they obseived and experienced during the activity. The examples that follow provide directions 
on how to debrief an exercise. In general, trainers use the debriefing time to help participants 
reflect on their expenence and to learn important culture specific information. Debriefing may 
include the following: " ' 

• Eliciting responses from each participant by a general question such as "What 
happened?" Here the trainer should guide participants to describe the event in 
a nonjudgmental manner, pointing out, where necessary, that one may not 
immediately understand another person's style of communication and may 
ascribe incorrect motives to the person. 

• Getting participants' observations or descriptions of the event, by asking such 

questions as: "How did you react to your partner and to the communication?" 

How did you feel?" and recording these reactions on a board or flip chart for 
later discussion. 

• Sharing mih the group any information that may help to clarify the purpose of 
the activity. For example, in an activity such as the communications style 
simulation, show that each group was acting out pieces of communication styles 
of vanous cultural groups. Have participants help identify specifics from 
different groups, e.g. Anglo use of direct eye contact. 

£■ '<■ 29 
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• Making connections between feelings experienced in the workshop activity and 
real-life reactions to similar situations. 

Here are examples of five different types of workshop activities that have proved effective: 

Tag Game Purpose: as a warm-up and to lead to a discussion of ethnicity and in-group/out- 
group behavior. 

Three shapes (triangle, circle, square, for example) are cut fi*om paper of different colors, using 
3 or 4 colors for each shape. The pieces of paper are placed in a bag. Each participant picks one 
piece and attaches it to a visible place on her or his clothing. Without talking, people are to look 
at their tags and get together into groups. People will go to similar shapes or sizes or colors, or they 
may produce chain groups, e.g., a red circle with a red square and a yellow square. After they have 
grouped once, tell tfiem to break up and re-group. 

DEBRIEFING: Discuss what the participants felt they were doing: What kinds of groups did 
they make? Were tiiere any chains? Was anybody left out? Were there any "outsiders?" Did 
anyone in a group feel that a member did not belong? How is this activity analogous to cultural 
grouping? 

(Hemphill and Low, 1984) 

Communications Styles Simulation Purpose: to provide experience with differing verbal 

and non-verbal communications styles. 

Divide large group into two smaller groups, A and B. Tell the group members to choose a partner 
from the opposite group and converse with him or her for about 3 to 5 minutes. Assign a topic of 
conversation, such as: Get to knowyour partner and find out how lie or she likes to spend free time. 
Give members of each group special instructions describing a "rule" they must follow in 
communicating with the person from the other group. For example, instruct group A to avoid eye- 
contact when speaking to partner and not show any emotions or reaction when she is speaking. 
Instruct group B members to stand about six inches closer to partner than normal and to use 
gestures often when speaking. 

DEBRIEFING: Ask p>articipants what happened, how they felt, and what they leamed from the 

encounter. (Adapted from Reed, 1984) 

View and Discuss A Film Purpose: to better understand values in American culture and a 

contrasting culture. 

Show a film, such as Becoming American j that gives insights into an immigrant culture. Provide 
participants with worksheets on which to write down information on the attitudes and values of 
Americans and tfie attitudes and values of the contrasting culture (in this instance, Hmong culture). 
Topics in contrast are : the ifamily (definition, roles within the family, and expected attitudes toward 
outsiders); the individual (responsibility, independence, importance of the group, attitudes about 
privacy, personal opinions, personal achievement and distinction), and the supernatural (impor- 
tance of the supernatural in the daily life of an individual). 

DEBRIEFING: Discuss with the group their responses on each worksheet 
(Contributed by Chris Gilman, Tacoma Community House, Tacoma, Washington) 

Critical Incidents Purpose: to provide experience in analyzing critical incidents and 

attempting to reach a consensus within a group regarding the incident. 

Develop 10 to 20 critical incidents-short accoxints of a cultural event whose outcome has cross- 
cultural significance. For each incidenthave participants no te down their response to the situation, 
including why they think the people involved behaved as they did, what the feelings of each person 
Q involved might be, and why the situation occurred. Ask them also to write how they feel about this 
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and what they would do about the situation. 

DEBRIEFING: Discuss with the group their written responses or eliminate the writing step 
and simply hold a discussion. Help the group to identify the ciiltural factors that might be at 
work in the situation. 

(Adapted from Weeks, Pedersen, and Brislin, 1987) 

Role Picking Purpose: to provide practice in dealing with racist slurs, remarks, jokes. 

Askpartidpants to pair up and brainstorm a list of remarks, jokes, slurs that they find inappropriate 
or offensive and would like to practice dealmg with. After about 3 to 5 minutes, ask pairs to rejoin the 
largergroupandsharesomeoftheirlistWritenon-dupIicatedlistonnewsprint Then askpartidpants 
to workwitb trainers to role play anitemfrom the list One partidpant will make the remark, the other 
willpracticerespondingtothe remark. Trainers will provide feedback tohelppartidpantstiy different 
stratejpes depending on whether they want to make the offender stop making such remarks in their 
presence or whether they want to begin to change the offender's thinking. 
(Adapted from Brown, 1991) 

Ongoing Work for Community Colleges 

It takes commitment on the part of individuals and institution.<! to keep paying attention to the 
issues and working to improve one's own understanding. To do this, committees of faculty, staff, 
and students can be appointed to lookat college polides, hiring practices, curriculum, and student 
activities to make certain they foster the creation of a multicultural institution where everyone's 
potential can be developed as fully as possible. Experience has shown that where each individual 
becomes aware of his or her own cultural identity and learns thatit represents one of several valid 
approaches to the worid, unconscious attitudes of superiority on the part of the dominant culture 
begin to change. The result is that the barriers of suspidon,sterotyping and prejudice are reduced. 
People can learn to develop strategies for handling difficult issues such as radal sluri and 
demeaning attitudes. They also can learn how to become advocates for one another and how to 
build intergroup alliances and friendships, if they are willing to make the effort and are provided 
with the skills to do so. 
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Chapter 3 

Planning and Implementing 
Programs and services 

Community colleges are resjponding to the presence of limited English proficient students in 
a variety of ways. Some are offering ESLin preparation for entiy into college, others are providing 
short-term job training, and many are offering a full range of services to students speaking English 
as a second language who are in vocational programs. 

This chapter will indicate how to effectively identify and address the needs of LEP students in 
your college. It highlights information needed for making planning decisions and identifying and 
training instructors. It also suggests steps to be taken in implementing programs and services. 

Planning and implementing programs for LEP vocational students involves much the same 
process used in any program development effort Students whose skill levels in speaking, reading, 
writing, or understanding English limit their ability to participate fully in the En^ish-speaking 

culture and to assess vocational oracademicstu(^are referred to throughoutthis handbook as LEP 
students. There are some unique challenges to be addressed with this special population. 

Chall«ngM 

D Determining the English language training needs of LEP students and providing them with 
appropriate instruction either before or during vocational instruction 

D Providing special academic support and appropriate student services 

□ Finding and/or training faculty and staff to effectively teach LEP vocotional students 

These challenges are being met with veiy good results in hundreds of community colleges 
around the country. Their programs and services to LEP vocational students have yielded many 
benefits to faculty, students, and local communities. 

The following are key factors to program success: 

• Serving LEP students is seen as important to meeting the mission of the 
community college 

• Administration, faculty, and staff are committed to meeting the challenges of 
serving LEP students 

• Qualified faculty and staff are identified or trained 

• Programs and services are carefully planned and congment with goals and objectives 

• Programs are integrated into the vocational or technical divisions of the college 
or are well-coordinated with them to facilitate student transfer to certificate or 
degree programs 

• Appropriate student services such as career counseling, ongoing guidance, and 
job placement are available 

• Multicultural issues are addressed throughout the curriculum and by offering 
cross-cultural training for faculty, staff, and students 

• Committedleadershiponcampusadvocatesforandaddressesthe needs of LEP students 
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This chapter provides an overview of program planning, including needs assessment, key steps in 
program design, and developing an evaluation plan. Itisimportantto stress at the outset, however, that 
community colleges often go throu^ various developmental phases, offering different types of services 
to LEP students according to the needs of students and the resources of the college. 

Figure 3.1 illustrates varying levels of services in support of community college LEP vocational 
students. Depending on student needs and college resources, the range of types of services may include: 

• No specialized services to vocational students who speak English as a second 
language, except for pre-enrolhnent ESL (ESL before enrollment in a vocational 
program) (College 1) 

• Specialized student support in the areas of academic and career counseling 
geared to LEP students (College 3) 

• Full programs, with vocational ESL, special vocational training fcr LEP students, 
spedaliKd student services of all kinds, and job placement (Colleges 5, 6, and 7) 



Fiffuro 3.1 Conlinuuan Pragramf un4 S^rvicM 
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Instructional Support (Learning Labs, Peer Tutors) 
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Job Placement 
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Comprehensive Needs Assessment 

Successful courses, programs, or services respond to the authenticneeds of the college, the LEP 
population, and business and industry. They identify or recruit faculty with certain skills and 
attitudes, and plan services to ensure that LEP students are drawn into the life of the college. 

There are a number of reasons a community college may decide to move beyond offering only 
ESL courses or having bilingual student services staff to implementing a more comprehensive 
program for LEP students to support their participation in occupational or technical education. 
The following scenarios are examples of situations to which community colleges respond. 

• The college may desire to expand the numbers of students it serves or take steps 
to ensure that its student body reflects the demographics of the community. For 
example, one largedtywitha47 percent Hispanicpopulationhas only? percent 
Hispanic students in its conmiunity college system. Bilingual vocational training 
programs that develop students' English language and vocational skills simulta- 
neously are part of the college's plan to expand its Hispanic student body and 
servt a broader segment of me local community. 

• An existing vocational program for which there are employment opportunities for 
graduates mayneedmorestudentsinordertocontinue. TargetingLEP students and 
developing a program to support their successful participation may enable the 

I- n?i-" program tc continue and thus provide local employers with trained workers. 
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tlS\^^^^ i''^ ^? ^^^^^"g programming. A fedeTal vocLtiona 
special needs grant for sendees to LEP students may enable the coUege to 

developsuchaprogramwithaplantoinstitutionalizeitA^thinagiventimefi^^^^^^^^ 
« Perhaps there are significant numbers of refugees or immigrants with English 

community. The coUege can develop a series of courees to bridge the gap 

• TTiere may be a large number of limited English proficient people with relatively 
w^h ^"^^ ^^"^fit short-tem training Sined 

• Jobs in certain labor sectors may be going unfiUed because of a lack of available 
mdivaduals with the necessaiy trainini. *ie coUege can work w^Ui em)S5 to 
develop programs thatprovidejob and language skiis for potentiaTlJEP^^^ 

• Xtass^nT^^^^^^^^^ 

Community Needs Assessment Data 

mmmms 



Figur* 3.2 Sampl* N««4s Ass«Miii«nl Data 


Information Needed 


Possible Data Sources 


Community Chrracteristics 
J u^?R"'°*'°",' """i.berof refugee and immigrant 
adullGED completers, high schoofgraduates; number 
in Qdylt education programs, language groups; num- 
ber of single parents; number on weffare 


Published census reports, infonnation from cham- 
ber ot commerce, high school records and reports, 
welfare dependency rate, unemployment rate, U.S 
Uepartment of Labor surveys, city/county surveys 


Emphvment and Economic Characterisfics 
Unemployment rote and mean family income of general 
population and refugee and immigrant population 


Local labor department. Vocational advisory panels 
at ttie community college 


LtP Training Needs 

^ ^ ^ °"°!f"fTi'grants, Indian tribal councils, ethnic com- 
munity organizations 


Refugee ond Immigrant Skills 

Longuageproficiencyofhighschooloradulteduca. 
tion E5L program completers; previous education, 
job experience, academic skills 


Community-based organizations, refugee resettle- 
ment organizations, refugee community orqaniza- 
tions 
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In some instances community colleges may find it necessary to develop their o>w^ need 
assessment survey questionnaires in order to get all the information needed. Telephone or 
?er!omf hterSs are often the most effectiv? means of conducting a survey. ^Although time 
Smu^ngSSuSanalyze,interviewspro^^^^ 

timekresLnse rate than do mail surveys. They have the added benefit o^^trengtiiemng existing 
tiS Sthe community or developing nev. ones. Figure 3.3 provides examples of questions that 
can be tailored to fit the purposes or audience for the siuvey. 



eachlob area? communicate with superiors, co-workers, out- 

' side parties? To write? 

why not? If yes, from what groups do you the nnaiorcharadenstics o the woi^envir^^^^ 

Tsuallydraw? '(Thatis,fromvocationalschools, ment for these types of i°bs tha^l p anneij 

general highschool graduates, displaced work- should be aware of? -P°fexa|nple, what will the 

from olier industries, women coming back ^"♦'y-'^^^' 

<ko «/nrlf fnrrfl e*c \ ment possibi ities? What wages and benefits 

into the work torce, etc.) come with advancement? What are the hours, 

3. Mflrk«l Pr«9ii««I«--ln which job types do shifts? Any others? 
vouexpedthatthedemandwillbegreaterthan _ . « . «_ a .u ^.,,«*u„, 
the suDDiv if any? ^« Olh«rll«i|wIr««i«iif«--Arethere any other 
the supply, II any* prerequisites for these jobs that we should 

4. T««hnIealtkllUR««uIr««i«nte--lngen- consider in planning our program? form- 
eral terms, what technical skills and education stance, the need of a car, union membership, 
or training background are required for the good physical strength, etc.? Bonding require- 
types of jobs from question #3. ments, secunty clearance? 



Adapted from Reseofdi Monogement Coipofcilton (1 987). 



Once thebasicinfonnationindicatedabovehasbeengathered and analyzedmtherontextofft^ 
needs and resources of the community college, plamiers will be in a good position to decide which 
vocational training areas to target for LEP student programming and where in the college structure 
to locate the programs (vocational/technical education certificate or degree program, ^tm^g 
education division, noncredit, short-term training in a neighborhood location, eto.). Chapter 4 
provides more information on the different program options currently being used in immunity 
colleges to meet particular vocational and English language traimng needs for LEP students. 

Data on Student Needs 

After deciding potential vocational areas to be targeted, the following information should be 
looked at in relation to the cultural backgrounds, socioeconomic levels, educational levels, and 
English language proficiency of the target LEP population. 

t Technical skills required: Is computer literacy necessary? Is a formal certificate 
required? What length oftime is necessaiy to complete the traming? Howlongwill 
the program need to be extended to allow for language and basic skills development 
for LEP students? Is on-the-job training or apprenticeship necessaiy? 

• Level of English language skills required: Do jobs resulting from tiie pro^m 
require a level of English language and literacy that is withm the reach of LbP 
O students by the end of the program of study? 
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• Major features ofthe jobs resulting from training: Doanyofthejobfeaturesseem 
likely to inhibit refugee and immigrant gra duatesfr om taking jobs in that area? Are 
wages too low to allow for self-sufficiency? Are there cultural background 
characteristics that would deter immigrants from taking jobs in that area of work? 
(Some employment areas are deemed inappropriate for men or for women in a 
given culture. Jobs that would require manual labor sudi as air conditioning and 
heating or auto mechanicswouldnotbe likely toattract people fromcertain cultural 
and class backgrounds but would be deemed desirable by others.) 

• Related job requirements: Are there issues concerning physical demands, 
health status, imion membership, transportation to job sites, requirement for a 
driver's license, likelihood that one would need capital to start one's own 
business (as in family day-care provision or independent appliance repair 
businesses)? These factors should be considered in accordance with the job 
market and employment situation in the commimity. 

Planning Programs and Services 

Once the needed information has been gathered, a team of planners who are committed to 
servmg LEP vocational students (often ESL and vocational/occupational education faculty) 
diould be appointed and given the flexibility to take the necessary action within the consti-aints of 
tile community college budget. Whetiier planners decide a full program is needed or whetiier tiiey 
decide to set up a student support component targeting a particular group of LEP students, the 
following steps may be referred to and selected from as a guide. 

Step 1: Identify Needs of Community and Students 

• Analyze labor market needs 

• Identify potential employers of LEP students 

» Assess general client population needing improved language and technical skills 

Step 2: Build Institutional Support 

• Meet with relevant deans and faculty 

• Meet with potential employers of program graduates 

• Identify other relevant stake-holders 

• Meet witii community organizations and schools involved witii target populations 

• Meet with leaders in potential student peer group 

Step 3: Design Program 

• Identify al! appropriate and necessary program services 

- instructional (VESL, basic skills, technical skills) 

- counseling, employment placement, follow-up 

- cultural awareness, work readiness 

- support services (child care, transportation, health, financial aid) 

• Identify appropriate location for service or program delivery 

• Identify instructional and noninstructional personnel 

• Plan for funding, establish preliminary budget 
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• Establish contacts with community resources for information, materials, and faculty 
and staff development 

• Establish an advisory group or panel 

• Designate a position responsible for oversight of program components 

• Designate a liaison person for each component 

• Develop a plan for linkage with resources outside the college and for coordination 
between academic departments (for example, ESL and vocational instructors) and 
student services (for example, bilingual counselors, immigrant counselors, and regular 
student advisement and coimseling staff) 

• Develop outreach and recruitment plan 

Step 4: Design Instruction 

• Analyze content of vocational or academic courses where applicable 

• Set program goals and objectives 

• Determine curriculum competencies and needed courses 

• Determine class size, mmiber of classes, and grouping of students by 

- language level 

- vocational goal 

- individualized instructional plan 

• Establish entry/exit criteria 
« Arrange class schedule 

• Identify appropriate class setting (vocational classroom, college classroom, learning 
laboratory, other) 

• Arrange for necessary facilities and equipment 

• Identify instructional staff qualifications and job descriptions 

Step 5: Implement Program 

• Recruit and assess students 

• Develop instructional plans 

• Provide cross-cultural and other training for instructors working with LEP student and 
for others, according to college goals 

• Provide ongoing staff development and time for planning, materials development, and 
coordination between departments 

Step 6: Plan Evaluation 

• Establish evaluation questions in relation to project goals and objectives 

• Develop a data collection plan, instruments, and procedures 
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Your college is probably accustomed to working with vocational advisory panels. Planners of 
your LEP vocational program will find the assistance of an existing or specially appointed advisory 
group invaluable dunng the planning period. 

Advisory Parrel 

Appoint an advisoiy panel made up of representatives of business and industry, ethnic 
conmiunity organizations, and educational stake-holders both within and outside the college. 
Membership may include: 

• Representatives ofemployersinthecommmiitylikelyto Preprogram graduates 

• Refugee/inmiigrant service agencies 

• Ethnic community organizations 

• Representatives of high schools with high concentrations of LEP students 

• Current and graduate LEP vocational students 

• The dean of the department under which the program will function 



A representative from the college's resource office, committed to procurement 
and allocation of funds (research and development) 



• Other community college staff as relevant 

This group will be active in assisting with the needs assessment and carrying out the various steps 
mvolved m the planning process, including recruiting qualified instructors and providing input on 
program goals, objectives, and curriculum development 

Student Support Services 

Even if your college does not needa comprehensive program for LEP students, having support 
services targeted to the unique needs of LEP students is essential. Programs for vocational LEP 
students stress the importance of providing what one community college called "a person, a place, 
and a program" for each student Because many LEP students come fi-om cultures in which 
interpersonal relationships are of central importance, most respond best to having a designated 
individual, preferably a bilingual, bicultural person, with whom they can build a relationship and 
through whom they can receivewhateverassistance they need. Community collegesmeetthis need 
in a vanety of ways: through having a counselor designated at the student support center to serve 
refugee/immigrant students, throughhavingaseparatecounselorforthevocationalLEPprogram, 
and through the use of peer counselors and tutors. Collaboration with or referral to agencies in 
the community is often important to meeting the varied needs of these students. Chapter 6 
provides detailed information on support services. 

Figure 3.4 provides an illustration of a program adapted to the needs of the LEP population 
served by a community college. 

Cross-Cultural Training 

Providing appropriate cross-cultural training ensures theintegration of LEP students. Community 
colleges in many parts of the country are dealing with the challenges of multiculturalism. Most 
refugees/immigrants come from relatively homogeneous cultural settings and have little prepara- 
tion for living in a multicultural society. Because cultural values and behaviors are learned in 
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childhood largely through modeling, many responses are \mconscious and automatic. Violations 
of cultural expectations can result in misundentandings ranging from mild annoyance to anger, 
depending on how aware one is of one's ovu cultural values and tiiose of others. Cultural festivals 
in which food, music, and dance are shared address only one iimension of cultural experience. 
Behaviors driven by values rooted in deeper levels of culture, such as how close to stand to another 
person during conversation in a given setting, the appropriateness of eye contact, physical 
touching, and interactions between men and women, teacher andstud^^nt, yoiing and old are often 
unconscious and tiie source of misunderstandings, stereotyping, and pjrejudice. 

If refugee and immigrant students arc tobe successfullyintegratedintothelifeof the college, 
both faculty and students (American-bom and immigrant) need to develop cross-cultural 
awareness and conmiunications skills. Qiapter 2 provides more information on how community 
colleges can address tiiese issues to the end that everyone's potential can be realized more fully 
in tiie life of the college community. 



Figyr# 3#4 Aiigyf lug m Program lor ^tP Sttc^^nts 

San Diego Community College District's Continuing Education Program at its Skills Center serves a 
part of the city in which there ore many Southeast Asian refugees. Many of the young adults in that ethnic 
community were interested in automechanics but did not yet have the English language proficiency to 
successfully complete the certificate program offered throuah the Skills Center. In consulting with her 
advisory panel, the dean leamed that there was increosing demand for light service mechanics to do oil 
changes, lubes, and routine maintenance. 

With the assistance of her advisory panel, the automechanics instructors, and a vocational ESL 
curriculum writerhired with funding from a Perkins grant,shecreatedaone-semesterprogramcalied Light 
Service Mechanic. Employers contacted through the advisory panel agreed to hire program graduates. 
The Automotive Certificate Program agreed to accept the Light Service Mechanic Program graduates as 
soon as their English was adequate, giving them credit for the courses they had taken. A VESL instructor 
was employed and classes were setup atthe automotive facility. Concurrent hands-onvocational training 
was provided in a lab adjacent to the classroom. 

ThroughtheprogrammanySoutheast Asian studentswithlittleprevious education wereableto greatly 
improve their English skills, gain a marketable skill, and get good-paying jobs in a relatively short time. 
Several students who completed the program have entered the certificate program to prepare to become 
auto mechanics. 



Identify Instructional Staff 

Identify instructional staff with the necessary skills, commitment, and flexibility to work 
effectively with LEP students. Specific skill requirements for instructors will vary according to the 
vocation selected and the program model identified. In general, community college instructors 
successful in working with LEP vocational students require: 

• Competence in the vocational area and English language proficiency 

• Cultural sensitivity to limited English proficient students 

• Expertise in vocational education, bilingual education, or ESL 

• (For bilingual programs) Ability to communicate with students in students' 
native language 

• Ability to adapt instruction for LEP students without lowering academic 
standards (The exit competencies must be the same for all students; only the 

O metliod of communicating the content varies) 
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Issues Related to Part-time Instructors 

.™ -2 and piaiuiing with vocational instnictois, ^ 

Developing an Evaluation Plan 

A good program evaluation can be relatively simnle TTi<l w ,-c u i i 

enough to be useful to mKronSS m^^^^^ 

to kx,k at program .mpleSSS'^dlSfy^lb lln^o^^^^^^^^^ 

^Outcome(.«m„«/^)datasuchasimprovamentrnrtudenl?45STan^a^^^^^ 
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placement data must be gathered at the point at which students cor olete the program (e-g- after 
fSd semester, or whatever is the duStion of the plamied inst ion). Figure 3.7 provides an 



illustration of evaluation in action. 
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Figwr* 3JI Smmft* Prograw OmIcow C»al«/Obi»clivg 



1 The proqram will increase student English language proficiency from intermediate level at entry to 
advanced K upon completion as measured by the program's English Language for Clencal 
Professionals Criterion Referenced Examination. 

2. Students will achieve 90% mastery of all vocational curriculum objectives on a competency checklist. 

3. 90% of the graduates will obtain job placements in their field and maintain their jobs for at least 90 days. 

4. At least 25% of the graduotes will enter a degree program at the community collecje. 



Figur* 3.6 $ qinpl« Proarani lmpl»iifmalioii Ooal«/Obi»clIv« 

1 . The program will enroll at least 1 5 students per semester. 

2. The ESL instructor and the office skills instructor will meet weekly for planning and coordination. 

3. An LEP program graduate will visit classes at least once a month to speak to students. 

4. Evary student will meet with the bilingual counselor at least once a month. 



FIgur* 3.7 ExampI* of Uw •* ■ fwinativ Progrqm Evnluuilon 



A community college implemented a prograin in support of LEP s*"dent particip^ation n an ear^ 
childhood education cirtificate program. The gool of the program was to mainstrearn the students nto 
regular classes as soon as possible Students were required to score at the intermediate ESL level on 
a standardized test in orderto be admitted to the program. They were given a sernester of intensive ESL 
and vocSal ESL, then entered eariy childhood education classes along with studente who were native 
speakers of English. In addition, students took one vocational ESL course per semester and observed, 
developed activities for, and worked with children in the laboratory prescliool program. 

At the end of the second semester, the college employed a graduate student from a nearby universily 
to evaluate the program. The evaluator gathered information on student grades, interviewed and 
obse^ed all nstrSdilnal activities, and conaucted focus groups with students, fi addrtion,s udents were 
retested on a standardized test they had taken at the beginning of first sernester. The evabator found 
that 90% of the students had moved from the intermediate to advanced ESL level on the standardized 
test and students were rated as good to excellent in their laboratory work but com plained that they we e 
having difficulty keeping up with the lengthy reading assianments required fortfje theory classes. More 
than half of the students were receiving grades of C or oelow in their theory classes. 

As a result of the evaluation, the early childhood education instructors worked with the VESL 
instructors to develop study guides in simplified English to accompany tfiethird-semestercourses. mey 
also arranged fc volunteer bilingual student tutors to assist students in understanding their reading 
assignments. Students were also offered assistance in how to study for and write examinations The 
instructors and LEP students were confident that these adjustments would result in higher LEP student 
performance in the succeeding semesters of the program. 



Classroom-Based Evaluations 

If the services or counies offered do not seem to necessitate a full-scale program evaluation, 
instructors may choose to conduct dassroom-based research for their own instructional improvement 
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evaluation activitie^e^rdSay ch^sT^^k^^f^^^^ SJw S^? T^f ^ classroom/ased 
document the amoiiit of teacheri vei?J^^^^ 

acdS"nMe%^e^p^^^^^^^^^ 

• Specifying the evaluation or research question or questions of concern 

• Indicating the kinds of data needed and the evaluation activities plamied 

• Indicating the plans for analysis and reporting the results 

• Discussing how the resulting information would be used 

Figure 3.8 iUusti-ates one example of research on peer support wthin a VESL class. 



One 
assistance 



rig«r« 3.8 Example of g ClMtnom^Bmd RM»arch A ctivity 



J"of7h!^.'M?' ®^PJ°""9 ^° what extent VESL students were usina the 

documenit st^^^^^^^^^ Heaske7TtuHt 
periodicallv At the end n thrclmltl^i^ ^ compiled their notations into his own notebook 



Resources 

B^ositio„,TeachersofE„,ii.oSpeaicJ^S'or^^^^ 
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omas, R J., Grover, J., Cichon, D. J., Bird, LA, and Hajns C. Job-Related Language Trammg 
for LimU^ English Proficient Employees: A Handbook for Program Developers and a Guide for 
Decision Majors in Business and Industry. Washington, D.C.: Development Assistance 
Corporation, 1991. 
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Instructional Options, 
Components, and strategies 

When serving limited English proficient vocational students, their goals, needs, and vocational 
interests must be assessed. Some students may require special or adapted support services (see 
Chapter 6); others may require instructional support or tutoring (see Chapter 5). For others, 
specialized language course components before or during vocational instructioii will be necessaiy. 
For still others, the optional mix is full program strategies that include all of the above features and 
are coordinated with vocational training. Qearly, no one set of solutions will be best in every case, 
and student and program needs assessments must be conducted to decide what indivi dual students 
require and what program strategies will be effective for groups of students. 

This chapter presents the basic vocational program options for short-term job training and 
longer-term credit programs. It continues with a variety of language instruction components that 
can be implemented either independenfly to address particular student needs or as part of an 
overall program strategy. The chapter concludes with foxu* major program strategies commonly 
used in community colleges. 

ChalUnsM 

□ Increasing LEP students' competencies in lanauage and basic skills so that they can gain 
access to quality vocational training as quickly as possible 

□ Selecting and adapting program options, components, and strategies to meet the needs 
and goals of particular LEP students 

CH Coordinating language and vocational instruction 

□ Providing LEP students with appropriate and sensitive academic and support services that 
ore integrated and compatible with students' needs and program strategies 



Basic Program Options 

Many community colleges s erve LEP vocational students in one of two primary progra m types: 

• Short-term job training, usually beginning with some preliminary Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) and/or ESL and usually noncredit 

• Longer-term certificate or degree programs that require more advanced lan- 
guage and literacy abilities and components 

Even though many LEP students have the goal of furthering their education with degree programs, 
many also have the need for immediate gainful employment and thus may first want a short-term 
job training program. If the collegeplans appropriate support services and educatesstudents about 
options, they may come back to the college later for a degree program. 

Other students who have gained skills elsewhere or through experience may come to the college 
for specialized courses inlanguage, computers, or a new technology in Uieir fields. Thesenew skills 
will make them more marketable. ' : -y may come back to the college later for additional courses 
to review or expand skills. These occ<isional students are not participants in full short- orlong-term 
programs, but their right to be well served by the college is equal to that of full-time students, and 
they make up a sizeable percentage of a college's student body at any one time. These students 
may require similar support services as full-time students, and they represent a pool of potential 
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program participants. If they have positive experiences atthe college, they may want to entershort- 
term, certificate, or degree programs. 

Short-Term Job Training 

Short-term job training programs leading to immediate employment are often operated by a 
separate centerfromthemain campus andare usually notintegratedwiththe semester creditprograms 
or schedules. Students begin with intensive ESI^ supplemental ABE, and sonietiraes general 
vocational ESL (VESL) classes with emphasis on employability skills before beginning job training. 
The job training programs are either held at the center where the pre-vocational classes are held or 
at a technical center that offers a greater variety ofmore technical programs. These technical centers 
often work with both public funding sources such as JTPA and in coordination with local industries 
orunionstoprovidetrainingforindustries'labor demands and to place graduates in jobs. Thetraming 
programsmayincludeVESLclassesandacadenwcsupportsuch as tutoring andlearningl^ 
hav e on-the-job training or job tiy-out components. The support services are usually coordmated by 
case management and/or rely on a center with emphasis onjob placement (see Chapter 6). The main 
focus of these programs is developing language and vocational skills for the workplace. See Figure 
4.1 for an example of a short-term job training program. 



Figura 4«1 Shprt-Y«rni Smh Traininjp Prosr«m 

A center of Son Diego Community College has o vocational ESL/ABE office skills program using the 
learning lab approach. Low-level LEP students begin with a three-week preliminary VESL/VABE lab and 
then go to the office skills lab. In the office skills lab (for three hours a day) students work on computers 
and learn office-related vocabulary, beginning keyboording, and word processing skills. The lab is run 
like a workplace; attendance is required, work must be done each day before leaving, the instructor 
provides feedback daily, and students worktogetherto solve problems. Students stay in the program until 
they demonstrate exit competencies or get a job. 



Certificate and Degree Programs 

Certificate and degree programs follow semester schedules and usually require at least three 
semesters for a certificate and four semesters for an associate degree. Students are often required 
tohave ahigh school diploma or GED beforeenteringor completingthe program. These programs 
usually have higher ESL and ABE skill requirements for entrance and completion than do 
noncredit programs. Support services can either be available from adapted mainstream services 
or fi^om program-specific services . 

The programs can be implemented using any of the components or strategies discussed in this 
chapter, but unlike the short-term job training programs, whose primary focus is the workplace and 
job placement, these certificate and degree programs have the additional goal of increasing 
students' English language and academic skills for further vocational and technical education. 
Most LEP students who have the basic skills begin with credit ESL leading to a credit vocational 
program. Students who beginina short-termprogram can eithercontinue with their ESLand ABE 
to get a GED (before job training) and tfien later enter a credit program, or they can return to a 
credit program after working for a while. 

Degree vocational programs are certainly geared toward preparing students for employme it 
and often include internships or cooperative education options where L.udents study and work in 
alternating periods, as well as job placement services. Or, these programs may also present the 
clear option of continuing the student's education in the same field at a four-year institution to 
receive a bachelor's degree before seeking employment This can be promoted by coordinating 
a transfer program oi through more formal articiilation arrangements. 

Cooperative education and intemships are particularly v^' jable to LEP students. The work 
O setting allows LEP students to test their language skills in a reai-world environment and potentially 
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toidentifyareasformiprovementthatwerenotas evidentintheclassroomsetting. Employers also 
have the opportunity to evaluate possible future employees and strengthen the relationship 
between the employer and the college. 

^ Figure 4.2 describes one comn.anity college's cooperative education program, which also 
includes an articulation arrangement with the university system. 



riavrm 4.a A Co« yrtttiv Educaflion Dm^rmm Pragram 

At Northern New Mexico Community College, Native American and Hispanic students have several 
options in the Forest Service COOP Program. They begin the A.A. degree program at the college with 
COOP, in conjunction with the Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, or Bureau of Indian Affairs 
on a reservation. An automatic continuation arrangement has been set up with a state university in a 
neighboring state, which includes an additional COOP in that area. The programs lead to a variety of 
jobs with the Forest Service such as game warden, ranger, range te.jnician, personnel officer, and land 
scientist; or with the Bureau of Land Management such as computer operator, drafter, and electronic 
technician. 



Language Instruction Components 

LEP student needs and program strategies may require a variety of language instruction 
components, each of which is appropriate in different circumstances. The following figures name 
define, and describe how various language instruction components are used. Figure 4.3 describes 
types ofESLclasses thatare usually taken before vocational instruction. Figure 4.4describes types 
of vocabonal ESL and language instruction that are taken either in preparation for or concunent 
with vocational instruction. 



Figure 4.3 English as a Second Language 


NAME 


DEFINITION 


USE 


ESL Literacy 


Basic literacy instruction for ESL students 
who are either not literate in their own 
language or only partly literate, who are 
literate but in a different script, or whose 
language is not a written language 


Also taught to ESL students who lack the 
necessary literacy skills to benefit from 
pre-VESLand vocational courses 


Survival ESL 


A type of beginnina ESL that teaches the 
content of survival basics for immigrants, 
such as shopping, money, post office, 
bank account, bus system, etc. 


Oftentaughtbeforeshort-term programs 
and before pre-VESL with very low ESL 
level students; can be taught as the 
content for ESL literacy 


Grammar-based 
ESL 


Beginning to advanced ESL taught in a 
developmental order of grammar and sen- 
tence structures 


Usually taught as a prerequisite to credit/ 
degree prog ra.Tis requiring a high level 
of tnglfsh skills, more oppropnote for 
students continuing in academic study 


Academic ESL 


Beginning to advanced ESL emphasizing 
the reading, writing, communication, and 
study skills needed'^in on academic setting 


Taught OS a prerequisite to credit/degree 
programs reouiring a high level of Eng- 
lish and academic skills, often taught in 
combination with grammar-based ESL 


Content-based 
ESL 


Teaching ESL in the order of how it is used 
and needed in the study of particular content 
areas, ratherthan by basic lifeskills compe- 
tencies, grammar, or language functions 


As an alternative to academic ESL for LEP 
students who ore preparing to enteroco- 
demic or vocational credit/degree pro- 
grams 
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After taking a certain number of ESL courses, or instead of ESL (depending on student goals, 
program strategies, and student ESL levels), LBP vocational students have a numb er of language 
coniponent options. They can take VESL transitional courses and/or concurrent VESL, or have 
bilingual instruction in conjunction with the vocational courses. 



Figwr* 4^ V«c«lUii«i ESL jVESL) mni ■Hing««i liiHrwcti«n 



NAME 



VESL 



Pre-Employment 
VESL 

Vocational Adult 
Basic Education 
(VABE) 

Cluster VESL 



Transitional VESL 



Bridge Course 



English for 
Special Purpose 
lESP) 



Concurrent VESL 



Bilingual 
Instruction 



DEFINITION 



USE 



ESL emphasizing vocabulary, language, 
and communications skills relating to a 
specific vocationalareaand/orworfeplace 



General VESL with content based on the 
workplace and how to get a job 

ABE for LEP students who lack basic skills, 
with emphasis on -nath, language, and 
literacy needed in the workplace 

VESL relating to a group of vocations 
rather than one, such as health care pro- 
fessions or office occupations 

VESL, which is usually vocation-specific, 
taught as an introduction to the vocation 
ana using vocation- related language 

A course taught as an introduction and 
orientation to a vocational field, not nec- 
essarily LEP-adapted, but can be 

ESL related to a vocational area, either as 
vocation^specific VESL, or content-based 
ESLwiththe vocational area as the content 
studied; academic ESL can be considered 
a type of ESP 

Vocation-specificVESLaccompanyingvo- 
cational training with very close coordi- 
nation between the VESL and vocational 
classes to facilitate reinforcement of voca- 
tional-related language skills 

Theuse of students* native language along 
with English (or sometimes instead of) as 
the medium of instruction 



Used in many forms to assist LEP students 
in entering and completing vocational pro- 
grams, and in gaining employment and 
succeeding on the job 

A a preliminary course before or after job 
training programs 

As a preparation course before job training 



Taught before or with a vocational pro- 
gram as an introductionto related vocabu- 
lary and to develop vocation -related com- 
munication skills 

Taught before the vocational program, 
often followed by VESL sup purt center ser- 
vices during the program 

Taught before the vocational program 



Taught either as preparation for a voca- 
tional program or simultaneous but not 
day-to-day concurrently with the voca- 
tional training 

Taught just after or before the vocational 
class on a daily basis, dependent on close 
coordination for maximum effectiveness 



Essential to the bilingual vocational train- 
ing model, where content courses are taught 
in a native language initially with progres- 
sively increased use of Enalish; in some 
bilingual education models, the native 
language use and skills are maintained 
anddeveloped 



Program Strategies 

This section describes four basic program strategies cunently being used at community 
^^9^. colleges: 
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• ESL followed by a mainstret-n vocational program 

• Pre-vocational ESL (Pre-VESL) followed by a vocational program with VESL 
support 

• ESL/Pre-VESL followed by a vocational program with concurrent VESL 

• Bilingual Vocational Training (BVT) 

In the above strategies Pre-VESL refers to VESL courses, such as pre-employment VESL and 
cluster VESL, that are offered to LEPstudentsbeforetheybeginavocational program, to prepare 
them for it All of these program strategies can be used with both noncredit and credit vocational 
programs. For explanations of the components of these strategies, refer to the previous section, 
Language Instruction Components. 

Figure 4.5 provides a visual continuum of the four basic program strategies presented in this 
section. 



Fij|ur# 4.S fmw lasic Program SlrntoglM 


Program Strategy 


Major Components 


1 . ESL, Mainstream 
Vocational Program 


ESL — ^ ESL — ^ ESL — ) Vocational Training 

adapted mainstream 
support services 


2. Pre-VESL, Vocational 
Program, VESL Support 


ESL Pre-VESL — ) Vocational Training 
Transitional . 
Course(s) 1 

VESL support, adapted 
support services 


3. ESL/Pre-VESL, Vocational 
Program, Concurrent VESL 


ESL and/or Pre-VESL — ) Vocational Training 

Concun-e'nt VESL, VESL 
support (optional), adapted 
support services 


4. Bilingual Vocational 
Training 


ESL (optional) — ) Bilingual Vocational 

Training, VESL, program- 
specific support services 


Adapted from Lopez-Valdez (1992) 



ESL Followed by a Mainstream Vocational Program 

This program strategy is the most common and the simplest to implement Colleges usually 
offer general grammar-based or academic ESL in three to seven levels, which LEP students must 
complete before entering a vocational or academicprogram. ESL preceding short-term programs 
may have a basic skills focus. In credit programs, theESL classes ateachlevelmayalso be divided 
by language skill area (i.e., reading, writing, listening, speaking, and grammar). This strategy is 
based on the premise that LEP students must attain a high level of English language skills before 
they can benefit from vocational (or academic) programs. LEP students in tiiese programs use 
adapted mainstream academic and support services. This program strategy requires little 
O institutional adaptation other than the development of an ESL program that assists students in 
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developing their English language skills to an advanced level. 

Although this strategy is somewhat restrictive for LEP students* vocational aspirations if it is 
the only option, most lower-level LEP students do require some ESL and/or ABE before they are 
able to benefit from vocational programs. The preliminary ESL can be presented from a content 
(i.e., content-based ESL) or vocationally oriented (i.e., VESL) perspective and thus provide a 
more relevant context for vocational student ESL study. In whatever type of ESL class is being 
taught, the instructorcan still use materials, examples, andexercises with a workplace orvocational 
focus. Figure 4.6 gives an example of a content ^ased ESL program. 



Fifpiira 4*# Content -las^d ESL 



El Paso Community College has made some of its credit ESL courses more relevant to academic 
course content and vocational instruction by making the ESL classes content-based. The content-based 
approach teaches language not as structures in a developmental order, but in relation to how it is used 
and needed to study a particular content area. The content areas forthe ESL classes are social sciences, 
math; and history. In orderto obtain any A.A. degree, students must have 1 5 credits in general education, 
for which these ESL classes better prepare thefn. Also, the content-based approach to ESL is similar to 
the approach used for VESL and leaming vocation-specific language. 



In addition to the content of the ESL instruction, another feature that can make this approach 
more effective for vocational ESL students is the adaptation of instructional techniques by the 
vocational instructors. Without major curriculiunmodifications, the vocational instructors can use 
ESL (e.g., repeating and reinforcing key terms) and other teaching techniques (e.g., cooperative 
leaming) that will make the course material more understandable and usable for LEP students. 
Techniques for adapting instruction are presented in the Staff Development section of Chapters. 
Figure 4.7 presents advantages and considerations related to using this approach. 



Figure 4k7 ESL F»ll«w»dl by m Mttlnsf ravm V«collonal Pragram 


ADVANTAGES 


Simplicity of implementation; one program serves all LEP students. 


CONSIDERATIONS 


Vocational LEP students may have to go through semesters or even years of aca- 
demically oriented ESL before entering a desired vocational program. Some will 
lose interest during this period and drop out, failing to see the relevance of the 
general ESLto their vocational interests. Also, this approach is more expensive 
forthe college and students in the long run. 



Pre-VESL Followed by a 

Vocational Program with VESL Support 

Low-level LEP students may begin with general or survival ESL and then take a pre-vocational 
ESL course. The pre- VESL course is either: 

• Pre-employment workplace-oriented (for short-term programs), which empha- 
sizes job interviewing and application writing skills, American workplace 
culture, on-the-job communication skills, etc; or 

• Cluster VESL (for degree programs), which is introductory VESL tied to a 
vocational area such as health professions or business occupations. 

Q 'Students then enter the vocational program, which may or may not be adapted for LEP students, 
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but is supjKDrted by a VESL lab and tutoring center, and by adapted program-specific support 
services. The premise for this strategy is that LEP students cannot wait years while improving their 
ESL skills to enter a vocational program, and that with some preliminary VESL and on-going 
support, LEP students can succeed in vocational programs (For an example of this approach, see 
Figure 4.1). 

The basic theoretical stance of this and other VESL approaches draws from the research of 
cognitive psychologists and the practical experience of military programs using an instructional 
approach based on the functional context of the vocational training to teach language and literacy 
skills. These researchers have shown that in acquiring a second language, students leam more 
readily if the content of the language instruction is related to their past experience and present 
needs. Using materials based on the content of the vocational instruction and the taste to be 
undertaken in performing the vocational training is usually more effective for vocational LEP 
students than teaching general ESL. For example, if a student is studying cosmetology, the 
language and terminology used in relation to doing a manicure or giving a permanent wave provide 
the subject matter for teaching language functions, vocabulary, reading, and writing in the ESL 
class. This is particularly effective if cooidinated with the vocational instruction so that the two 
curricula may reinforce one another, as with concurrent VESL. 

A nimiber of resources explain how to analyze; job tasks to identify the English language and 
other basi(j skills requirements for LEP students and how to develop curriculum goals and 
objectives based on this analysis. 

• Job task analysis systems, such as theD ACUM job inventory of tasks, can be used 
to develop vocational curricula (Norton, 1985), The DACUM process was 
adopted by a number of conmiumty colleges in planning vocational programs. 
It uses committees of successful workers and their supervisors to document job 
responsibilities ar i tasks. 

• ESL teachers conduct observations of vocational class activities in order to 
identify the language and Hterac^ associated with the vocational or technical 
course content 

• A language and literacy task analysis can be completed by the program developer or 
instructional staff. Amethodforlanguage andUteracytaskanalysis is providedinA^ 
handhoo}:, Job Related L^guage jyaimng for Limited En^h Proficient Employees: 
Handbook for Program Developers (1991), by Thomas, etal. 

Figure 4.8 presents advantages and considerations when using this pre-VESL with VESL 
support approach. 



Figtir» 4.9 PrmAfltSL F#llowd by m V#caf tpwtti Progrttw with VESL Support 



ADVANTAGES 



LEP students enter vocationally relevant ESL early on and usually remain highly 
motivated. Students will complete this program sequence more quickly than 
Q comparable ESL and mainstream vocational program sequence, malcing it 
more cost-effective and able to serve more students. This strategy works well 
with LEP students from a number of different language backgrounds who ore 
In diffarent vocational programs. The VESL approach is an optimal choice 
when there are net large numbers of LEP students in ony one vocational 
progrann or of any one language group, but enough in one oroad vocational 
area to mcke cluster VESL feasible. 



CONSIDERATIONS 



This approach requires staff capable of developing pre-VESL curriculum and 
materials, setting up and mnning a VESL support center, and coordinating 
between the VESL instructors, center staff, and vocational instpjctors. 
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ESL/Prc-VESL Followed by a 

Vocational Program with Concurrent VESL 

This strategy is similar to the previous VESL strategy from a theoretical perspective, and begins 
with ESL and/or one type of pre-VESL. It may also include VESL academic support and makes 
other support services available to LEP students. The key difference is the addition of an ongoing 
(concuo'ent) VESL class, which is usually taught day-to^ay with the vocational classes, (one to 
three hours of VESL to two to five hours of vocational instruction including lab or shop). Figure 
4.9 presents an example of a vocational program with concurrent VESL. 



Figure 4.9 V^MlUnal PrafraM with C«iicurt#nl VESL 



The VESL Office Training Program of the San Francisco Community College District's Chinatown/ 
North Beach Center has concurrent VESL and some VESL integrated into the vocational classes. The 
program usually takes three semesters to complete. Students begin with ESL and then take four core 
courses: clerical keyboarding,clericalVESL, social communication,andcomputerskilU. Afifth course, 
accounting, is optional. 

The clerical VESL course is taught concurrently with the keyboarding course. Social communication 
is oriented towards the American workplace. The computer skills instructor is also an experienced VESL 
instructor, so she often integrates computerskills with related language instruction. Instructors work with 
loco! companies to do a needs assessment for program development. The VESL and vocational 
instructors meet weekly to coordinate classes. Instructors, the program counselor, and individual 
students meet at least once a semester to check progress and to determin'^ support needs. The VESL 
instructors meet once a semester with VESL instructors of three other similar programs at other college 
campuses within the district. 



The VESL cla:. focuses on teaching and practicing the vocationally oriented language used in 
and needed for vocational instruction, but usually does not teach the vocational skills . The VESL 
classis vocation-specific, and the instructor is required to coordinate with the vocational instructor 
so that students learn the vocational language in the VESL class immediately prior to using it in 
the vocational class. This way, VESL vocabulary is reinforced in the vocational class. Figure 4.10 
presents advantages and considerations of this approach. 



Flgur# 4.10 ESI/Pm-VESL mnA m Vralloimi PisigniM with Concwrmt VESL 


ADVANTAGES 


This strategy has all the advantages of the first VESL strategy, plus the added 
benefit of the concurrent VESL. This component allows students to get 
yocation-spe:ific language as they need itforvocational training; with the two 
courses coniplomanting and ralnforcing one another. This feature also allows 
students with lower general ESL ability to successfully participate in a 
vocational progronn. The approach is optinnal when there are large numbers 
of LEP students in one vocational program, whether they are from the same 
or different native language groups. 


CONSIDERATIONS 


Close coordination between the VESLand vocational instructors is mandatory 
forthis approach to be effective. Without day-to-day coordination, students 
will not get vocation-specific language instruction when they need it, and 
valuable opportunities for reinforcement during VESL classes and practice of 
vocation-related longuoge during hands-on training will be missea. If the LEP 
students all speak the some native language, this approach does not take 
advantageofthatlanguageasanadditional medium of instruction, i.e., does 
not use bilingual instruction. 
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Bilingual Vocational Training 
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Hgure 4.11 presents an example of a BVT program. 
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Figure 4.12 presents advantages and considerations of BVT programs. 



CONSIDERATIONS 



often g^rante es high student rotivZZd comptaoa 
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Chapter 5 



Instructional Support 



This chapter presents a variety of ways to support and adapt instruction for limited English 
proficient (LEP) vocational students. These include academic support services that are either 
specially designed for these students or campuswide services that are adapted to meet theirneeds. 
Colleges can adapt institutional instructional policies to help prepare LEP students for and ensure 
their success in vocational education through strategies such as native langiiage use and reading 
and writing across the curriculum. Tutors and instructional aides can assist LEP students in 
academic support centers, in the classroon* and outside of class. Also, the instructional staff, both 
ESL and vocational, require inservice activities and experience to develop effective techniques for 
working with LEP vocational students. Instructional support cen take many forms and be 
implemented to varying degrees. It should, however, be planned in coordination with the 
instructional strategies discussed in Chapter 4 to make sure students are getting the support they 
need to succeed with a partr'^^ilar strategy. 

ChalUngM 

□ Deskjning and adapting academic support programs specifically for LEP students and for 
vocational students 

D Making instructional assumptions and developing institutional policies that are effective for 
LEP vocational students 

□ Providing appropriate training for tutors and instructional rtaff to sensitize them to the needs 
of LEP vocational students and develop effective strategies for working with those students 

VESL Academic Support Centers 

Academic support centers and labs have a crucial role to play for all students, especially LEP 
vocational students. These centers and labs allow students to: 

• Remediate basic academic and language skills 

• Reinforce daily instruction 

• Supplement and extend competency 

Academic support centers allow students to work individually or with others, at their own pace, 
and on their own schedules. Labs also provide a variety of learning media, such as computers and 
videos, tihat give students who may not excel in the group learning environment of the classroom 
another avenue for learning. 

Support centers and labs are more effective when there is communication or coordination 
between the classroom instructc rs an J lab staff who help students with choosing and using 
materials. With this coordination students can be directed to the most appropriate materials 
available to assist them with areas of particular need in relation to their course work. 

In Chapter 4 one type of program strategy described was Pre-VESL followed by a vocational 
program with VESL support The VESL support often is provided through a VESL Center. This 
center is usually not specific to a single vocational area, but has materials to support LEP students 
in all vocational programs. The support focu5es on language, reading, and writing materials that 
are ESL-oriented or developmental and are either workplace- or vocation-specific. Other work- 
O "elated materials in math, basic skills, and problem solving may also be used. As with other 
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academic support centers, students can use materials on their own or with guidance from staff or 
a tutor. These materials and media may include: 

• Textbooks and workbooks 

• Audio and video tapes 

• Reinforcement ard discussion activities 

• Adapted magazines or technical documents 

• Graphs, charts, and blueprints 

• Instructional software 

An example of a VESL support center is presented in Figure 5.1. 



Figure 5.1 A VESL Support CMtttr 



El Camino College has a Technical and Oc':upational Programs (TOP) Learning Lab with VESL 
materials. The lab provides computer-assisted instruction (CAI) for students enrolled or intending to 
enroll m technical and occupationally oriented courses. When students amve, they meet with a lab staff 
memberto review materials and to decide on a program of self-paced learning. Materials primarily focus 
on basic skills, such as computation and algebra, ESIWESL, orcomputerliteracy; in preparation for 
vocational coursework. Materials also relate to specific vocational skills, such as operating an 
oscilloscope for electronics or proper charting procedures for nursing students. 

For example, a sample self-paced program for a nursing student might include: 



Test Taking 

- Strategies for Success on Nursing Exams 

(audiotape) 

- Nurse's Guide to Successful Test Taking 

(text) 

- NCLEX Review (practice test and test- 

taking gtjidelines) 

Nursing Computer Programs 

• Nursing Process 

- Chart Smart 

• Computerized case histories 



Reading Software 

- Diascriptive Reading (inference lessons) 
-Speed Reader II 

- Basic Academic Skills forEmployment (BASE) 

(reading comprehension lessons) 

Vocabulary Software 

- Medical Terminology for Health 

Professions 

- Diascriptive Reading (vocabulary lessons) 

- Basic Academic Skills for Employment 

(BASE) (vocabulary lessons) 
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Adapting College Academic Support Centers 

Most colleges have ? number of academic support centers that are either for all students or 
pnmanly for specific target groups. These centers include: 

• ESL language labs 

• General language labs 

• Reading or writing centers 

• Computer labs 
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• Study and basic skills centers 

• Math and science centers 

• Support centers for the educationally disadvantaged 

• Support centers for the physically and learning disabled 

• Vocational/technical centers 

• International student centers 

• Women's centers 

• Tutoring centers 

• Peer tutoring centers 

Essential Components for Adapting Centers 

Any or all of these centers may serve some LEP students who are enrolled in, or intend to enter, 
vocational programs. For these centers to adequately assist LEP vocational students, five basic 
components are essential: 

• A full range of ESL materials 

• Vocational orientation 

• Culturally sensitive materials for adults 

• Experienced staff 

• Multiple learning styles 
Materials 

There must be a full array of materials atvarious ESLlevels. Basic skills and otiier lower-level 
materials are often not designed for ESL/LEP students and take fluency in oral English, including 
vocabulary, sentence structure and American culture, for granted. An LEP student may have 
difficulty with ABE/basic skills materials, not because his/her basic skills are too low, but because 
he/she may not understand certain idioms used (too much red tape) or grammatical structures (If 
I were you, I would . • 

Vocational Orientation 

There need to be vocationally oriented materials that relate to specific vocations and to the 
workplace in general, that are good preparation for vocational areas of study. For example, in a 
math and science center, pre-vocational LEP drafting students might need instructional materials 
regarding the metric system, reading rulers, and geometiy. 

Culturally Sensitive Materials for Adults 

Materials should be culturally sensitive and appropriate, not assuming knowledge of American 
or western culture; should deal witii adult topics; and should be geared for adult learning styles. 
Before being included in a learning center, materials for LEP students should be reviewed by staff 
to ^.nsure that tiiey do not present stereotypes of cultural minorities or women and that they are 
O ^t based exclusively on white middle-class values and situations. Also, "high school'' materials 
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should not be used, as they are often developed as the end of a sequence of child-oriented learning 
materials, or address adolescent concerns. 

Experienced Staff 

Staff and tutors at these centers need to be competent in working with students who are not 
fluept in English and who are focused on vocational study rather than liberal arts. Bilingual staff 
can be helpfiil, but are not always available for students of all native languages. Staff trained in 
ESL can often be nearly as effective. 

Multiph Learning Styles 

Since many LEP students come from coimtries where rote learning, memorization and respect 
for the teachers are precepts of education, LEP students (and many of their native English- 
spealdng peers as well) need materials that stress thinking critically, solving problems, questioning 
the instructor, and taking initiative for their own learning. A vocabulary list to memorize would 
be less valuable for an LEP student than vocabulaiy in the context of a vocationally oriented 
problem that requires the student to apply the vocabulary to find a solution. 

Computer-Assisted Instruction 

Computer-assisted instruction (CAI), which can be offered in computer labs or other types of 
support centers, holds tremendous promise for instructional support for LEP students. Due to the 
proliferation of computers in learning labs and support centers, many software packages and 
mtegrated mxiltimedia materials are available to students and instructors. Most of these materials 
are not specifically designed for LEP vocational students, but students often find using the 
computer more motivating than using other materials such as workbooks. Th\is, computer-based 
materials can be valuable as remedial and supplemental instruction. 

Given the variety of available materials and the vast differences in quality and educational 
intent, it is imperative that the instructor (or student) consult with the instructional media 
specialist to direcr the LEP student to the most appropriate resources at the appropriate 
language level, and to make (or request) any necessary adaptations. 

The most commonly used types of media and CAI already available in community college 
learning labs include: 

• Companion software developed by text book publishers 

• Remedial and developmental instraction 

• Other skills and "how-to" training packages 

• Workplace training videos 
Companion Software 

A limited number of bilingual vocational computer-based leammg packages are available. These 
packages were designed for bilingual students and will probably not require any special approach. 
There are also some courseware and media packages that accompany non-£n^sh language texts. 
Some of these packages were developed for foreign students or for markets outside the United States 
and may not be appropriate if certainEnglish dialects are used (i.e., Bdtish English). These learning- 
lab resources can be used to supplement and support dass presentations. 

Basic Skills, Remedial and Developmental Instruction 

A far greater niunber of adult and vocational-oriented courseware packages are available in 
this area. These CAI packages are not necessarily designed for LEP students; however, they can 
be very effective if adapted for LEP students. These types of learning packages require individual 
introduction in order to ensure the LEP student understands the intent of the learning experie nee. 
ITie directions for the student and some accompanying exercises might need to be rewritten, 
.examples include: 
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• A series of software programs developed to improve verbal pronunciation skills 
for language impaired students can be adapted to help DEP students improve 
theirpronunciation. Some software packages provide a • v ovingvisual sdiematic 
of jaw and tongue placement coupled with a soundtrack for the word on the 
screen. Amirror is placed next to the computer screen so the student can match 
the movements. The tape recorder can also be used to help LEP students to hear 
their voices compared to the soundtrack* 

• Developmental reading and grammar programs that have been created for 
GED preparation or pre-freshmen English work well for advanced-level ESL 
students or for LEP students who have not developed these skills dxmng their 
secondary school experience. Since most of these learning packages integrate 
study skills development, they are very important to LEP students wiSiout 
strong academic backgrounds. 

• Literacy development software packages are effective for LEP students who 
have strong verbal English skills but lack reading and writing skills. 

• Remedial math software designed to teach basic math skills can be used for 
developing math and problem-solving-related language for LEP students who 
already have a strong math background. 

Other Skais and ['How-W Training 

Entire libraries of science and technical videos, CAI packages, and audio tapes exist Media 
proves to be a valuable learning resource for the LEP student Discovery-oriente d scientific videos 
serve as excellent content as well as language introduction. The vast collections of ''how-to" media 
developed for homeowners serve as excellent VESL development resources. 

• Introductory science, technical, and vocational software as well as audio-visual 
packages serve to develop language skill proficiency. Reviewing a more basic 
introduction to a technical concept will enhance the LEP student's language 
and technical skills, therefore making it easier to comprehend more advanced 
instruction on the same topic. 

• Abasic carpentry program can be used to introduce VESL vocabulary, to review 
basic safety at the work site, and also to present a step-by-step demonstration of 
the construction process involved. If used in an individual setting (in the lab or 
at home), the LEP student has the option of repeating a segment until the 
concept and the language is understood. 

Workplace Training 

Media and computer-based training are standard in the workplace. By integrating these types 
of learning situations the LEP students can learn the new concepts within a workplace context. 
Those training packages depicting conflict resolution, team building, and performance evaluation 
situations are especially important to the LEP student new to American culture. 

• Quality control programs serve as excellent introductions to workplace a^nver- 
sations and employer-employee conduct expectations. The types of group 
problem-solving skills required in total quality management and integrated 
statistic process control requirements are an excellent application of workplace 
situations the LEP student will soon face. 




Sexual harassment, discrimination, drug use, and other workplace issues can be 
addressed using a media-based case study approach. Students are exposed to 
acceptable behavior as well as language in the workplace. 
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Courseware Authoring 

Another area of CAI that is beconiing more available from both technologjcal and cost standpoints is 
courseware authoring packages. This software enables the instructor to develop interactive lessons that 
match the dass work and create a series of problems or questions. Programming skills are not required 
to develop these customized lessons. 

Li a typical application, the student accesses the system in a special lab, calls up the lesson that 
matches the class work, and attempts to answer the questions. Correct answers are inunediately 
acknowledged. Incorrect responses are prompted ^dth additional information and encouragement 
to tiy again. After the designated iterations the correct answer is given and explained. The instructor 
can tra ck the level of difficultyby student andby questionin orderto evaluate the class* comprehension 
of the material on a da'' ' basis. 



Adapting Instilational Instructional Strategies 



Community colleges have most commonly responded to new student population groups by 
trying to fit them into existing programs and services and/or developing special programs apart 
from the college structure. One dean at a primarily Hispanic conmiunity college said that it is the 
college structures and policies themselves that must be changed and adapted to serve new student 
populations and not the other way around. 

One example of this at Hostos Conununity College, which serves primarily Hispanic students, 
is the bilingual instructional model that has been adopted in most fields of study. Students can take 
introductory content courses in their vocational (or academic) areas in Spanish while they are 
working on basic skills and ESL. After a semester or two they take all courses in English. 

Many of theinstructionalstrategies discussed in Chapter4 canbe implemented as institutionwide 
policies. For example, San Francisco Community College District has a VESL Master Plan, 
outlining VESL objectives and strategies for programs on all campuses. 

Another example of a coUegewide instructional policy that assists LEP students in academic and 
vocational programs is reading and writing across the curriculum. Some colleges with large bilingual 
and LEP student populations have instituted this approach, which involves faculty from all 
disciplines. At El Paso Commimity College teachers are given release time and college credit to take 
courses in reading across the curriculimi and writing across the curriculum (see Figure 5.2). The 
courses train instructors in how to adapt materials for LEP students and how to promote readmg and 
writing skills for them through the learning of the respective content areas. At Hostos Community 
College and other schools, instructors are promoting writing skills for their LEP students through 
critical anatysis and problem solving in content areas including math and technical fields. 



Figura 5.2 R^adUng Across th» Cyrrlculmn 



At El Paso Community College the readmg across the curriculum course requires faculty participants 
to attend weekly two-hour sessions, use strategies in their classrooms^ report back to the group, do group 
activities, and report on the process at a faculty discipline meeting. The course objectives are to: 

• Familiarize participants with the reading process 

• Encourage participants to thinkabout the impact of the reading process for learning in their content areas 

• Develop an awareness of the compare ble difficulty of their course materials and texts and of the factors 
that contribute to the complexity of these materials 

• Provide reading/learning strategies that will enable participants to increase the efficiency with which 
students are able to read and retain content informaiion 

• Provide a forum in which participants can discuss and share problems related to reading within their 
content areas and find practical solutions to these problems 
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Increase student achievement and retention in the content areas 
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Tutors and Aides 



Tutors and instructional aides can be qxiite effective in working with LEP students in the 
classroom or learning lab setting. In the classroom, the tutor or aide can assist LEP students with 
individualized instruction or can direct small groups, which will give LEP students more opportu- 
nity to use and practice their English skills. In the learning lab context or outside the lab, tutors 
facilitate small groups for discussion and language practice or can work with students on a one-to- 
one basis, assisting them with self-paced materials or instructor's assignments. 

Different types of tutors or aides are appropriate for different purposes: 

• Peer tutorsare usefulfor remediation andreinforcementofcoursematerials and 
for discussion practice. 

• Bilingual tutors are helpful when the LEP student needs translation or explana- 
tion of terms and concepts in the native language, or for assistance when the 
student is studying content in the native language. 

• Professional instructional aides are useful in the classroom to work with students on 
a different level while the instructor works with another level group, and to assist 
students with spedal needs, advanced work, and appUcation of course materials. 

A tutor can be recruited from a number of places: 

• Peer tutors from the same (or more advanced) vocational classes can be particu- 
larly helpful to work with students in the class and on homework assignments. 

• Other college student peers can be organized to work with LEP students out of 
a learning lab or support center. 

Collaboration with outside organizations can also provide motivated tutors: 

• Community-base d orgam*zations in collaboration with the support center may be 
eager to provide bilingual tutors fof itiii^nts. 

• Professional oi^anizationsincc**i«l)orationwitli tlje vocational or career program can 
provide professionals as content area tutors and as mentors for LEP students. 

At Hostos Community College in the Bilingual Paralegal Program, lawyers at?t as mentors/tutors 
to LEP students in the program. In the Nursing Program at El Camino College the Bridge course 
setsi up mentor relationships with working nurses for LFl^ students entering the program. 
In all cases, tutors require training in the following basic areas: 

• Informal strategies for assessing student levels and diagnosing language and 
hteracy problems 



• ESL and teaching techniques 

• Their role as facihtators of student learning 

• The content area materials to be used 



• Cultural awareness and sensitivity 

Figure 5,3 is an overview of what the Center of Student Support Tutorial Service at Lansing 
O Community College does to prepare peer tutors to work with LEP Southeast Asian students. 
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Figure B.Z P%mw Tutor Trainins «! Lansing Community Collogo 



Objectives of the training: 

To build awareness of the specific problems that may arise while tutoring Southeast Asian student: 
and to provide some strategies and tools for the ne^v tutor 



Tutors must: 

1 . view a videotape 

2. read a workbook 

3. attend an in-service training session 

The videotape demonstrates: 

- culture-based expectations 

- strategies for diagnosing and working 

with language problems 

- how to gauge the level of understanding 

of the subject matter 

- good teaching and tutoring techniques 

- appropriate study skills 



The workbook provides: 

- objectives 

- the script 

- a self-test 

- charts for detailed explanations 

- suggestions from tutors 

- a list of resources 

The in-service training will also include: 

- an explanation of the cultures 

- trial practice 

- feedback of experienced tutors 
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Staff development is needed for all instructors. For the purposes of this section we will focus 
on two key groups of instructors who work with LEP vocational students: ESL instructors and 
vocational instructors. 

ESL Instructors 

Many ESL instructors have an orientation towards teaching ESL in an academic context as a 
sequence of grammatical structures, for example, from the simple present tense to the past perfect 
and conditional tenses. Some instructors have also worked with AJBE/ESL students in the context 
of survival skills and basic ESL competencies such as asking for clarification, filling out an 
application, and reading a bus schedule. A few are more experienced with the workplace and have 
taught job-readiness ESL or some type of VESL (see Chapter 4). 

Most ESL instructors are experienced in cross-cultural awareness and related classroom 
activities, and in techniques and strategies for working with LEP students. However, LEP 
vocational students may be of different language backgrounds and with different needs than those 
of foreign students. For example, a typical foreign studentwould be from a developed country, such 
as Japan or Greece, or from the upper classes of a developing country, and would have a high level 
of education, though not necessarily English skills. Foreign students usually begin in an academic 
ESL program in preparation for an academic college program. 

LEP vocational students are more likely to be refugees and immigrants, such as rural 
Vietnamese and Haitians, or indigenous minorities, such as migrant farm workers, often with little 
formal education, lacking oral English and/or literacy skills. These LEP students need vocation- 
ally-oriented ESL, basic skills, and vocational training to get a job. 

Stafif development activities for ESL instructors should focus on understanding the American 
workplace and facilitating LEP students* adjustment to it, as well as the language and literacy 
needed for specific vocational areas. Activities could include: 

• Reviewing how to get a job 

• Familiarizing themselves with ESL workplace and VESL texts 

be 
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• Visiting vocational classes to observe the functional context of language use, to 
be used in developing appropriate VESL materials 

• Meeting and discussing concerns with vocational instructors 

• Sharing teaching strategies with vocational instructors 

• Analyzing vocational texts and materials for language, literacy, and vocabulary that 
can be taught in a more general workplace/vocational context in an ESL class 

• Adapting vocational materials for use in an ESL class 

• Developing an understanding of the culture of the workplace and of cross- 
cultural issues that may arise in the worlq)lace context (see Chapter 2) 

• Developing awareness of the cultural, educational, and social backgrounds of 
LEP vocational students 

ESL instructors intending to teach a vocation-specific VESL course should observe work 
processes and interview supervisors and employees at one or more worksites where students are 
likely to be placed after the vocational program. These visits should include language and literacy 
task analyses for the development of relevant VESL courses for the targeted jobA^ocation. 

A good resource on how to perform language and literacy task analyses and to develop LEP 
instructional material from the findings is presented in Job Related Lan^age Training for Limited 
English Proficient Employees: A Handbook for Proff^am Developers by Thomas, Grover, Cichon, 
Bird, and Hams (1991). 

Vocational Instructors 

For vocational instructors, staff development needs to include strategies for working with LEP 
students, and cross cultural awareness and sensitivity (see Chapter 2y Vocational instructors need 
to focus on some of the same areas as ESL teachers, including working with other teachers-in tiiis 
case ESL teachers-and adapting vocational materials for LEP students. 

Strategies and techniques that have worked well for vocational instructors include focusing on 
cultural and language needs such as: 

• Understanding the process of second language acquisition 

• Respecting and imderstanding students' cultural backgrounds 

• Presenting and discussing the culture of the American workplace 

• Arranging for bilingual assistance if necessary 

• Giving LEP students the time they need to finish speaking and writing 

• Allowing time for listening and checking comprehension 

• Adapdng teaching and presentation styles to be more comprehensible to LEP 
students by: 

- using gestures and visual aids 

- repeating and reinforcing key terms 
• using simple, clear speech 

O „ - explaining new terms and idioms of the workplace 
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• Using adapted texts or adapting readings for appropriate ESL levels by: 

- simplifying idiomatic and culturally specific expressions 

- reducing die number of long complex sentences 

- turning procedural sections into logically ordered lists 

- explaining and highlighting key points and terms 

- omitting unnecessary details 

- adding examples and illustrations 

- including practice exercises 
(Thomas, et al., 1991) 

Other techniques, useful for non-LEP students as well, take advantage of other human 
resources and classroom management styles such as: 

• Using other students as resources 

• Integrating community resource persons as guest speakers 

• Working in pairs and small groups, and using other cooperative learning tech- 
niques 

• Individualizing instruction 

• Arranging for tutors and utilizing advanced students as peer tutors 

• Being prepared for a multilevel class 

Other strategies and techniques often used by vocational instructors and reported as being 
effective with LEP students promote effective teaching in general, such as: 

• Having high expectations of students 

• Giving students tasks where they will succeed and build self-esteem 

• Getting feedback from students and giving it to them 

• Using pictures, demonstratioas, and props 

• Developing worksheets and vocabulaiy practice exercises to accompaity vocational 
texts 

• Giving students overviews, study guides, and content summaries 

• Making office hours less intimidating 

To effectively serve LEP student groups, community colleges need to reassess and adapt their 
materials, teaching strategies, and institutional policies. These adjustments should not be seen as 
peripheral or optional, but are central to the college's mission of serving its community. 

Resources 

Auerbach, A., and Wallerstein, N. ESL for Action, Problem Posing at Work. Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley, 1987. 
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Robinson, C..a„dRowekamp,J. NewYorlc: Oxford UnivardtyPress. 1985. 

Teal, R. Building Succm in the Worlq,lace. Austin, Tex.: Steck-Vaughn, 1990. 
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Successful programs for limited English proficient students at cx)mmunity colleges incorporate a 
variety of special and integrated support sendees. The value and necessity for support services is 
comprehensively demonstrated by the Bilingual Vocational Training (BVT) model and research on 
other successful vocational education programs for LEP students. The field research conducted for this 
handbook testifies to the importance of support services especially designed for LEP students. 

^ This chapter highlights best practice examples. The discussion focuses on how institutional 
philosoi^hy and structure affect support services programs and outcomes for LEP students. 
Illustrations encompass a variety of responses from community colleges with integrated student 
services for LEP students including case management, center, and mainstream administrative 
structures. Program development approaches include strategies for creating pilot programs and 
expanding or adapting current programs. Specific support services discussed include outreach and 
admissions, financial aid, academic advising and support, counseling services and referrals, and 
career exploration and job placement 

D Understanding the needs of LEP students on your campus and in your community 

□ Providing effectively coordinated networks of services for LEP students 

□ Integrating special services needed by LEP students with the total institution 

□ Creating a continuum of support services that enables LEP students to enroll, matriculate, 
and graduate from vocational programs and begin successful careers 

□ Building the capacity and expertise to meet the future needs of this growing population of 
students 



Structuring Support Services 

The structure of support services involves the institution's philosophy, policies, and hierar- 
chies, within the context of various administrative approaches. Special requirements for LEP 
students' success at college warrant careful attention to promoting students' capacity for self- 
reliance and self-directed leaming. 

The community college as a system of education is in a continuing state of evolution. 
Institutional changes in response to new challenges is in evidence on virtually every campus. 
Typical community college approaches to meeting the needs of LEP students encompass: 

t Adapting services 

t Initiating pilot programs 

• Responding to critical needs and emergencies 

The administrative structures commonly used to deliver student support services include case 
management, special centers, and mainstream services. The most important feature is an 
education program coupled with a service delivery system that works for the LEP students on your 
campus. 
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Philosophy 

An institution's philosophy for student support services defines its relationship with students. 
The specific choice of response to LEP student populations portrays an interesting continuum of 
student/institution relationships. Figure 6.1 represents a variety of statements fi'om comn. nity 
colleges. The continuum starts with all responsibility falling entirely on the student Further 
examples offer the guidance of the college as family and extend the role of the college as 
community activist The final statement promotes a ^tem for failsafe learning where students 
complete a sequence of competencies and skills at their own pace. Despite these di^erences, all 
of these programs are successfully serving LEP students. 



Figur# 6.1 A C#ntinumii #1 Phiioipphy S3qt# wwts 

The college with a totally open-door approach asserts, "The student has the right to succeed or fail." 

The college that offers a comprehensive centralized network of student support services affirms that 
"students are students whether they have special needs or not." 

The college with a comprehensive developmental counseling approach for new students requires that 
"students deciding not to follow the program as advised must sign o statement for their student record 
acknowledging their independent action." 

The college with a family approach expects to be able to provide "a person, a place, and a program" 
for each LEP student. 



The college's role as citizen is expressed byanadive commitmentto"thecollegeas a refuge" from serious 
life threatening social issues and where students become empowered to be the change agents of their 
neighborhoods. 

The college that offers extensive case management, coupled with a self-paced individualized program of 
study, requires that the student master each step from basic skills through job readiness to achieving self- 
suff icie ncy. They claim that "a student can drop out but can^t faill" 



The overriding philosophy of an institution greatly influences that organization's priorities. 
Many factors contribute to this dynamic. In particular, LEP student population demographics and 
the college's financial resources will tend to shape the college's philosophy toward LEP students. 

Recent state-mandated funding cutbacks have forced many community colleges to choose 
between conflicting program priorities. This process forces colleges to reevaluate and restructure 
their approaches to programs as well as services. At many institutions this process opens windows 
of opportunity for sti'onger coordination within the college and new collaborations with outside 
agencies, especially social services and community-based organizations. 

The Evolution of Support Services 

Several trends in the development of student support services at community colleges benefit 
the LEP student The process within most college structures tends to be a gradual evolution 
responding to the educational needs of the local community. Lately, greater awareness of diversity 
issues has contributed to a deeper understanding of and sensitivity to student service needs. This 
section provides examples for the following discemable patterns of student support services 
program evolution: 

• Adapted services 



O • Pilot projects and specialized centers 
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• Emergency response to critical needs 

Adapting Existing Services 

Most adapted support service strategies can be implemented at the department or division 
level. Formal restructuring and budget reallocations are seldom needed. Service adaptations 
tend to evolve gradually, a process thatallows initial success to promote future success. The most 
common model involves the individual service areas adapting current services to meet the needs 
of the changing demographics of the community college's students. For example, initial efforts 
might include: 

• Bilingual staff joining outreach and open house efforts 

• Counselors participating in cross-cultural awareness seminars 

• Minority business and community leaders serving on advisory groups or program 
planning committees 

Efforts within a single office or department need to first identify existing staff resources. A 
quick survey during a staff meeting will identify: 

• Language skills (not necessarily fully bilingual) 

• International travel experience 

• Multicultural awareness 

• First- and second-generation Americans 

An open forum within a department tends tc ^esolve current challenges while bxiilding the 
awareness of the entire department Then a task force of concerned and committed individuals 
can begin to identify specific needs and responses. Potentially this group will also seek out the 
necessary support and resources to improve the situations they identify. 

At the divisional level, coordination and continuity become the primary agenda. Divisional 
policy, especially the interdepartment referral process, often needs to be clarified for both staff 
and students. A dean of student services stresses, "we need to share our success stories in order 
to inform our peers about what is possible at our own institution.*' 

Many colleges, when they take a complete inventory of available support services at their 
campus, find that they have all the necessary pieces. LEP students, however, often need new 
combinations of support delivery. Actions taken to adapt support services can include: 

• Translating a short orientation guide that includes major college policies and 
departments with names and phone numbers of bilingual staff contacts 

• Offering bilingual orientation sessions where staff and students can meet 
informally 

• Scheduling special office hours and/or call-in times when bilingual staff or 
translators are available 

• Designating and providing training forstaff members to serve as LEP specialists 

Several related academic trends, notably early academic alert systems coupled with assess- 
ment, counseling, and individualized instructional labs, can decidedly benefit LEP students. 
Another trend that benefits LEP students is a growing awareness of diversity issues. The move 
toward intake assessment prompts LEP students to also address remediation of basic skills in 
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addition to English proficiency, I cforc attempting the mainstream curriculum. The growing 
national awareness of literacy issues also serves to sensitize the college community to LE^ 
students* needs. Finally, the tremendous proliferation of instructional support through tutoring 
and individualized computer-assisted instruction (CAI) labs also creates a valuable avenue of 
success for LEP students (see Chapter 5). 

Pilot Program Initiatives 

Another alternative involves starting new support services as a pilot project or special center 
or office. Although external funds are often sou^t for initiating these projects, many efforts stem 
from individual staf^faculty commitments. Examples include specialized counseling and support 
;enters, as well as instructional approaches. Examples of instructional pilots include Figiu-e 3.7 
and Figure 5.1. 

Typically during the initial pilot phase the college selects and carefully tracks a small group of 
students who receive special attention and/or support The results of tiie pilot can be used to 
substantiate the needs and benefits for a major program effort or grant app]ir'*^on. Where 
colleges have been able to attract major program funding, they generally also i challenge 
of eventually mainstreaming a grant-funded support service into the existing ser\ icnu at the 
college. Several program examples are highlighted later in this chapter's final section. Services 
Offered, and in Figures 9.1, 9.2, 9.3, and 9.4. 

Emergency Response to Critical Needs and Emerging Issues 

Despite the best intentioned plans, emergency situations often force an issue and require 
immediate action. Changing global events and political unrest cause major shifts in refugee and 
immigration patterns. Changing legislation often produces unintended side effects. Current 
event' . latural disasters, local plant closings, and mandated budget cuts all present difficulties for 
studCiits. Where these conditicjis threaten the educational process the college will need to 
respond Examples include: 

• The college arranges a carpool system for students affected by a reduction in 
mass transit hours of operation. 

1. A change in East-West relations results in a major influx of relatives for LEP 
students. The college organizes a bilingual volunteer hotline for helping families 
find housing, needed services, and locally available survival ESL training. 

% A violent attack on one student prompts the college to create a campus crime 
task force that involves local law enforcement and the neighborhood crime 
watch. 

o Media coverage of Supreme Court confirmation hearings heightens awareness 
of sexual harassment *ind flooUs the women*s center with calls from students. 
The c.-iter begins to offer a series of discussion groups focusing on sexual 
harassment. 

After the crisis subsides, the college often finds it now has fi-amework for a new capacity for 
service delivery. In many cases the "crisis** is really a widespread, ongoing need and the emergency 
service warrants continuation. In other cases the collaborative bond formed with a community 
agency during a crisis continues to expand and becomes a new service model that is integrated with 
mainstream services. Another positive result can be that media coverage highlights the collegers 
role and thus attracts support for future initiatives. Careful reflection and evaluation often otters 
new perspectives on the college's future support service offerings. 

Institutional philosophies and policies are not static. Adapted service deliv ly efforts lead to 
increased capacity. Where this is not possible, new services can be initiated on a limited pilot basis. 
A successful pilot program promoting LEP student access in one vocational area leads to 
O acceptance in other vocational areas. Grant funding is secured for major program modifications 
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in a related cluster of vocational areas. Later, the ciirriculum, materials development, and staff 
workshops create a strong foundation for institutional support for the new vocational programs for 
LEP students. The resolution of a crisis situation opens community doors to future collaborations, 
partnerships, and funding resources. 

Administrative Structures 

The structure of support sendees networks for LEP students generally involves three ap- 
proaches: case management, special centers, and a mainstream approach. Community colleges 
use a different mixture of these approaches for different programs and in response to differing 
levels of students' needs. Colleges with fragmented structures must depend on case managers and/ 
or faculty refenals in combination with Ae students' self-directed efforts to create the support 
service network. Many colleges develop centers that cluster specialized support for LEP students. 
Philosophy, funding availability, and LEP student demographics all contribute to the institution's 
choice of approach. 

Case Management 

Colleges using the case management approach generally assign each Jtudent to a case manager 
who addresses all of that student's support issues. The range of available services varies among 
institutions. Although colleges will attempt to provide all that is needed to assure LEP students 
success, most colleges also rely on refenals to and collaborations with local school systems, social 
service agencies, and conmiunity-based organizations. An overview of case management appears 
in Figure 6.2. 



Figura 6.2 tmm Manag#m»nt lor LEP Studont Support Sondcos 


ADVANTAGES 


LEP students form a close relationship with a single staff member who is familiar 
with the student's full history at the college. The students' progress is monitored, 
thus assuring that objectives are being met and any obstacles ore overcome. 


CONSIDERATIONS 


Given the range of their responsibilities, case managers can easily become 
overwhelmed at peak periods, such as regi .Nation cycles, financial aid dead- 
lines, and end-of-program placement. Mixed or staggered caseloads will 
somewhat alleviate this problem. 

LEP students might become so dependent on the case manager that they fail to 
develop the skills necessary to ad independently. 



Some intensive case management programs also track eligibility for Department of Health and 
Human Services benefits. More sophisticated programs, using integrated computerized database 
files, track referrals as well as outcomes for all campus-based services. Virtually all case 
management systems utilize an individual education plan or a similarly named approach. 
Educational record, family situations, and financial resources are included. Figure 6.3 lists 
categories of information that often appear in LEP students' individual education plan. 

The list in Figure 6.3 is far fi-om comprehensive and is only intenr'c ^ to offer a starting point. 
Individual LEP students' circumstances dictate the contents of tlieir ixiJividual education plans. 
College policies and vocational program requirements will customize each case manager's 
approach. TDie key features inform the student, faculty, andstaff of progress made toward meeting 
educational and personal goals. The background informatioix helps the case manager anticipate 
Q potential barriers as well as available resources. 
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Figur# <«3 C^ntontf m§ leirfivirfual Edlu€«lUii Plant 



BACKGROUND 

• Educational history 

• Employment history 

• Residency status 

• Citizenship 

SHELTER/TRANSPORTATION 

• Housing situation 

• Access to transportation 

FAMILY BACKGROUND 

• Obligations/Support 

• Other enrolled farnilv members 

• Child/elder core requirements 

FINANCIAL CONDITION 

• Financial aid 

^ Current employment 

• HHS eligibility 

• HHS benefits 



COLLEGE RECORDS 

• Assessment results 

• Placement record 

• Career interests 

MEDICAL 

• Insurance status 

• Medical history 
Mental health 

SPECIAL NEEDS 

• Mobility services 

• Visual/Hearing impairments 

STUDENT PROGRESS 

• Short-temn goals 

• Long-lemn goals 

• Weekly progress checks 

• Monthly progress checks 



fl^m 6«4 Proffila m§ C«m Manager R^sponsibililiM 



ERLC 



Manage caseload of 40 to 60 LEP students 

Identify and recruit LEP students for targeted vocational programs 

Establish and monitor individual educational development plans 

Conduct formal monthly conferences with LEP students and key faculty to review targets in students' 
educational development plans 

Establish liaisons with schools, social service agencies, and community-based organizations 

Interpretstandard and alternative assessments, introduce aptitude and career-orientation instruments, 
and counsel LEP students based on the results 

Anticipate special needs and resolve emergency issues (childcore, medical problems, legal problems, 
housing, financial difficulties, etc.) 

Collaborate with faculty and staff to monitor LEP students' progress and moke arrangements for 
tutors and other support services 

Continue informal academic and personal counseling throughout the program 
Promote retention efforts throughout the program 

Promote job readiness, especially by introducing the LEP student to the American workplace 
Conduct |ob-development, interview-coaching, and placement activities 
Transition support services to ensure self-sufficiency once the student is employed 
Monitor employed students and evaluate program outcomes 

Attend advisory group, committee, and staff meetings as an advocate of LEP student concerns j 
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The general range of case manager responsibilities is listed in Figure 6.4. The specific role of a case 
manager will, however, vary among institutions and different LEP program types and levels. 

At some institutions students maintain a relationship with the same person throughout their 
association with the college or program. This type of case management is particularly important 
to **at-risk" students. Other colleges assign a case manage r to work with a program cycle or cohort. 
Case management is essential to short-term, employment-focused programs where j ob placement 
is the primary goal. 

Larger institutions may have specialized case managers who may provide specialized support 
to a target group or focus on critical junctures, such as during initial remediation or between 
program phases. Specialized job developers, who work with students in the final stages of their 
training program, manage their job placement process, and monitor students until they adjust to 
their first job, are another example of a specialized case management approach. 

Specialized case management services also might include programs for Native Americans, 
refugees and immigrants. Department of Health and Human Services/JOBS participants, and 
single parents. Colleges also employ bilingual and/or bicultural case managers to serve dominant 
native language groups. For example, at Northern New Mexico Commtmity College the American 
Indian Affairs office offers Native American students counseling, advising, and academic support. 
The office is also actively involved with the Eight Northern Pueblos Council through a collabora- 
tive effort, the Northern Pueblo Institute. 

Virtually all community college programs expect faculty to serve in an educational advising 
role:^ some institutions also expect their faculty to act as case managers, especially for recruitment 
and job placement activities. 

Special Centers 

With the center or umbrella approach, support services are provided at a centralized facility 
and the total support services program is managed as an integrated system. The center approach 
is not mutually exclusive of either mainstream services or case management Although physical 
proximity enhances coordination between offices, it will not substitute for a structured team 
dedicated to student success. Figure 6.5 provides an overview of the center approach. 



Figure 63 C^nltrs for Support SorvicM 


ADVANTAGES 


All services are centrally located, thus easing the referral process 


CONSIDERATIONS 


Staff, especially those responsible for reception and appointment functions, must 
be very sensitive to cross-cultural issues, especially where LEP students prefer to 
continuearelationshipwith the first staff membertheynneetandtrust. Coordination 
within the center is ' specially important to assure appropriate referrals. 

Center staff need to encourage LEP students to venture beyond the center and 
become involved with students and activities outside the center as well. 



In addition to formal administrative integration, special cross-training for faculty and staff is 
essential to creating a strong referral network for LEP student support services. The center in 
Figure 6.6 combines case management with an integrated support center located witiiin a single 
building. All student services professional staff report to the same dean. Regular staff meetings 
serve as the center^s "solution-finding** sessions. Cross-training assures that the separate offices 
fully unders :and the functions of other offices, make appropriate referrals, ar d pitch in during peak 
load periods. 

LEP students are initially served by the Limited English Proficiency Program where they are 
assigned a case manager. After three terms of intensive English, they enroll in die vocational 
program. Students continue to use the center's resources for TIP, tutorial services, and 
handicapped support services. Financial aid and admi^ions offices are also located within the 
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same building. Since these students have already become comfortable with the center and are 
familiar with the staff and program locations, the transition to the mainstream vocational program 
is relatively easy. 

Centers create a valuable resource for the LEP student that goes far beyond the services 
available. An active center promotes peer interactions. Centers naturally foster future volunteers 
from upper-level students and graduates. This informal network of peers is essential to the LEP 
student's confidence and success. 



Figura PraffiU #ff «ii Inl^sraUd Sf u4«nl Support C^nHr 



The CenterforStudentSupportat Lansing Community College, Michigan, combines the following service 
and program offices: 



Limited English Proficiency 
Program 



Instructional Resources and 
Tutoria I Services 



Disadvantaged/Tuition Incentive 
Program 



Handicapped Support Services 



Offers intensive vocational and technical English training coupled 
with refugee and immigrant counseling for cultural adaptation and 
career opportunity awareness, financial aid and registration assis- 
tance, and ongoing support during the college program. 

Promotes "sharing learning" in individual scheduled tutorials, drop- 
in tutoring, and tutor-led study groups. Bilingual tutors are available 
for dominant language groups. 

Targets academically and economically disadvantaged students 
with personal, career, and financial counseling as well as academic 
monitoring and advising. 

Enables students to fully participate in the college environment 
through academic and support counseling; readers, audio tapes, 
and braille materials; American sign language interpreters; and 
special adaptive equipment and learning stations. 



Mainstream Approach 



With a mainstream support services approach, LEP students are expected to use the 
college-wide system and to seek out appropriate offices for their specific needs. College staff 
will be expected to adapt to the diverse needs of LEP students. Likewise, LEP students must 
assert themselves in order to be seen and heard. Figure 6.7 sunmiarizes the implications of 
this approach. 



Figure 6.7 Mainilr#«M Support S^rvicM Mo4«l 


ADVANTAGES 


LEP students conne in contact with a larger group of college staff and become 
integrated into the mainstream of college life. 


CONSIDERATIONS 


Many students initially require bilingual help from a variety of different departments. 
College staff need to be acutely aware of cross-cultural issues and adept at 
communicating with LEP students. LEP students sometimes "fall through the cracks" 
during the referral process or get frustrated to the point that they do not even try to use 
available services. Orientation and interim invitations and intonmation is essential. 



Many colleges provide aninitial period of individualized assistance for LEP students. Colleges 
also rely heavily on special LEP student orientations to familiarize the student with the menu of 
available support services. Some colleges find it necessary to offer specially trained and/or 
O * ilingual staff in selected offices, especially financial aid. 
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Selecting Administrative Structures 

In practice, community colleges use all three types of administrative structures: case manage- 
ment, special centers, an' ^.nainstreamservices. More often than not a hybrid of structures is found. 
For example: 

• An ESL instructor develops a common educational plan outline for an entering 
group of students and then coordinates with the counseling center to ensure the 
LEP students make appointments to individualize their final education plans. 

• Students identified as "at-risk" by the academic alert process are assigned a 
temporary case manager until academic standing improves. 

• A center will train peer advisors as surrogate case managers. 

• A computer tracking system for students' individual education plans prints and 
mails reminders to students, staff, and faculty atkey event points to ensure goals 
are on forget and critical application deadlines are met 

All of these combinations have been proved successful at commimity colleges serving LEP 
students. Program developers, grant writers, and administrators must be aware of the college's and 
the students' obligations when selecting or designing a support system for LEP students. Figure 
6.8 lists some of these obligations for each of the three typical administrative structures. 



Figure 6.8 A CompariMii •! Sluil^nl RoIm «nd Coll^g^ Obligaliont 
wilh Diffff«r«iil Adlmlnislraliv^ SiruclurM 


Administrative 
Staidure 


Student 
Roles 


College 
Obligations 


CASE 

MANAGEMENT 


• Interaa.dg with case managers, 
faculty; and staff 

• Meeting or negotiatinq individual 
educational pfan goats 

• Gradually becoming self- 
managing and independent 


• Hiring sufficient case managers to 
adequately ser^e LEP students 

• Maintaining services required by LEP 
students 

• Expanding referral and collabora- 
tion with community-based 
organizations 


SPECIAL 
CENTERS 


• Participating in activities 

• Peer networking 

• Informal outreach 


• Creating a visible presence 

• Welcoming students 

• PfonDoting cultural understondir^g within 
the center and throughout tfie campus 

• Integrating services within the center 
andwith mainstream services 


MAINSTREAM 


• Articulating needs 

• Seeking appropriate sources 

• Following through on referrals 


• Adapting service delivery for LEP students 

• Developing Cross-cultural sensitivity 

• Proadively reaching out to LEP students 

• Creating a cohesive system to meet the 
needs ot LEP students 
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Services Offered 

A rich mixture of philosophies and structures can be seen throughout the support service 
network as well as in the vocational programs at community colleges. Colleges serving LEP 
students generally need to address all of the following basic components: outre ach and admissions, 
financial aid, academic advising and support, coimseling services and referrals, and career 
counseling and job placement. 

Outreach and Admissions 

Outreach and recruiting require communicating the availability of the college's programs and 
services to LEP populations, agencies, conmiimity-based organizations, and in some cases, 
employers and other educational institutions. Colleges have evolved successful combinations of 
advertising, open house events, and direct contact with other programs to reach LEP students. 
Figure 6.9 suggests different strategies for specific LEi- target groups. Use of native language(s) 
is generally limited to areas where large or dominant groups existand to the availability of bilingual 
staff. Word of mouth is often cited by colleges as a major method of recruitment (even reaching 
as far as Hong Kong for one California college's program). Where bilingual support is not 
available, students are encouraged to bring a friend to registration and orientation. 



Figure M Oulmch AppraachM ff«r S^v^ral T«rg«l Oroii|is 


Target Groups 


Outreach Strategies 


Recent refugees 
and immigrants 


Outreach to support groups with ethnic associations and religious groups 
Information at immigration center 
Infonmation at social services 
viaeo QDOUT (-uiioyc 5 Lcr piuyiuni5 


LEP persons served by 
social service agencies 
and community-based 
organizations 


Outreach to counselor and case workers 

Information packages to agency offices 

Inserts with HHS checks 

invitations to special open house 

Video about college's LEP programs 

Invitations to social workers for special open house 


Local LEP populations 


Radio or television public service announcements 
Newspaper special interest sections 
Inserts for non-English newsletters 
Notices at ethnic social clubs 
Posters in local retail establishments 
Bilingual inserts in utility bills 


Locally employed LEP 
populations 


Outreach meetings with owners/managers/union 
Flyers displayed at personnel office 
Flyers for distribution with paychecks 
Orientation session at the workplace 
Invitation to special open house at college 


LEP populations attend- 
ing other educational 
programs 


Outreach visits near completion dates 

Open house invitation to cunrent students 

Flyers for in-class distribution 

Congratulations letter sent with open house invitation 


Other family members 
of currently or recently 
enrolled LEP students 


Family day/night each term, inviting students to bring a friend/family member 
to class 

Informal meeting/social with faculty and staff 
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Probably the most effective spokespersons are a program's alumni. Figure 6.10 provides an 
example of a videotape featunng ESL graduates engaged in vocational pFograms. This media 
se^ent IS integrated with tours of the vocational programs and talks by rerentiy employed alumni 
and current vocatonal students. j r i 



opportunities at San Diego Community College District. H'"a'"'" 
Synepflft 

n,.Ji!:o^?'r'T*® Students to vocational educational opportunities at the college. The 

purpose of this lesson sequence is to stimulate interest and to acquaint [fp students with accessina the 

PnTJS^vo^'ar'ai;^^^^^^^ 

Cenip«f«nqr Obiscfflvsat 

1 . Students willlje able to list and describe various educational and vocational program components 
that are available through Coritinuing Education beyond ABE and ESL courses "^P°"«"^s 
^. Mudents will be able to schedule an appointment with a site counselor. 
i. Mudents will be able to explore vocational training options during an interview with a counselor. 

L«M«n S«qu«nc«t 

thp innU?l?V"*f°?^"' '1?'°" \ "'■''"rS '■^^"♦'■fy *eir own life goals and by highlighting 

the goals that relate to education and work. Students view and discuss the video. '"gn"gnimg 

nro;frrm^y°'^'"' f-^'^^cl' video again. This time a counselor is present and distributes vocational 

program information Students address their general questions with the Counselor in class X coun eb 
also discusses office location, schedule, and how to make an appointment. counselor 

Severa/ weefcs fafer, the instmctorcreotes a feedback chart with the class. The feedback chart summarizes 
which students made appointments, progmms of interest, and oreos where more information is neS 



Financial Aid 



Communicating the avaj'ability of financial aid programs while takineinto consideration the soedal 

^Irn^rhT ^^^^''I'f^ ^^^^6 federal and state financial aid. In geneiff this paS 
aiyroach is suffiaent to enable the student to enter and complete the program Two areas, how^lr 
tend to present difficulty: when students fail to qualif/ due t^ ability-tS-bfnefit testing and wS the 
student enrolled after financial aid deadlines or Ifter Lids were aU\x3mmitted.S£SstSe 
residency presents temporaiy difSculties in some states. x^uiDusmng m state 

throTSf fi • statements and the use of native languages help some students 

L nTn " ^■''T'-^f the complexity of financial aid appHcati^ons, additional assistenc^ 
IS often required. Bilingual staff are still the best solution. Lnguage support can also b^ 
accomplished through bilingual fiiends and advanced student volunteer! or pe??ad5?sors 
bome institutions also provide special scholarships and other grants. These fimds are limiteH 

enrolled m intensive remediation courses. The college may also administer a revolArog emSeenc? 
fund for short-term loans. Colleges as well as individual LEP students are oKSfd k 
seeking out special grants and scholarship aid from: successmi m 



Employers 



• Labor organizations 
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• Local foundations 

• Government and social service agencies 
« Professional associations 

• Service clubs 

• Social clubs 



Tn order to serve the needs of LEP students beyond the traditional scope of the financial aid 
pacSge colkge^^^^^^^^ 



• Food stamps or community food banks 

• Childcare cooperatives or vouchers 

• Emergency medical services 



• Transportation vouche rs and carpool information 

• Emergency shelters and other locally available housing 

Some colleees offer special programs that package financial aid with counseling as well as 
academfc Key f eatures of aerogram wkh serves "first generation m co lege' shidents 

SaSter^d 

poverty guidelines are outlined in Figure 6.11. 



Figur* Prolii» m§ m first 0«n«ration In C«ll»g» Pr«sraiii 



Financial Aid The students must apply for Pell grants. 

College funds provide tor books, activities fees, etc. 

Counseling Support The student meets a counselor twice each semesterto resolve any family, social, 
or medical issues. 

Academic Support Mondatorv introductory course taught by counseling staff emphasizes study and 
library skills, problem solving, and career development. 

Class ottendance is monitored. , ■ u- ^ 

Weekly tutorial sessions are scheduled for each acodemic subject. 



Academic Advising and Support 

Atnr 
with the 
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At most colleges the LEP student track is a prescnbed sequence of ^^^^^^^ 
with the regular college program. Advising plays an important ro e for the LEP student dunng the 
maSaffproc^^ L individual education plan can be an important aid a^^^^^^^^ Although 
kwSc advising is primarily a faculty role, some colleges use special L^^^ 

d' rect tutoS the LEP student's program of study are conadered to be instructiona 
sur^ortandarediscussedindetailinChapterS.Mobilityassis^ 

andcoaching.and services for sight- orhearing-impairedstudente canbeadaptedforLEP studente 
aswS SS.LEPstudentearemorelikety 

ouU aDecial kaming lab for LEP student services than go to a genenc center for all students. 

InS case™ cK program will also serve LEP students. For example the pnmag 
goal orth^ E^rly Alert ^ at thf Cormnunity College of Denver in Colorado as descnbed m 



Support Services 
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Figure 6 12 IS coimectng students to sendees. The intent is to assure that students in need or 
potenbally m need connect with the appropriate support sendee during the first month of the 
semester rather than waiting until a formal midterm assessment is available. Although this is a 
collegewide program, LEP students obviously benefit -"^"luugn mis is a 



Figure 6.12 Praffil^ m§ mn E«rly Academic AI«H Sysl«iii 




Academic Alert 
^Referral Lists Distributed 




College Tutoring "-—v 
Intake Team 


Student Intake 

Counseling team member 
and student review: 






o assessment scores 
o instructor's comments 
o student's goals 

I 

Referral to: 




Tutoring 


Study Lab/Basic Skills Lab/ESL Classes or Lab 

Intake referral summary report 
sent to instructor 


7 Other Services 



;n i^S l T^^}^^^' ^^^^^^ programs often offer core requirements and beginning-level courses 
m LEP students' native language. Central to this progra2i model is a gradual transition fr^ 
dependence ontiiestiidents' native language to total EngUshprofid^^ The example iJFkS^fl? 
fromahandbookforfecultyadvisorsatHostosCommunity^^^ 

r'S''^ ^ r ^ ^9t'^' g^^^^^ ^11°^ in^^^^al facu^ adSi t^ 
appropnately advise students along established cumcular guidelines. 





3 Guid«liii«i for Advising LEP Slud^nls 


If the student 




is enrolling in... 


Then... 


Basic ESL 1 


Content courses should all be in Spanish 


Basic ESL II 


At least one content course should be in English 


Intermediate ESL 


Two content courses should be in English 


Advanced ESL 


Two or more content courses should be in English 


Basic Composition 


All content courses should be in English 
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Counseling Services and Referrals 

It is essential that college counselors who serve LEP students acknowledge cultural predispo- 
sitions toward or against asking for help. Staff development sessions on "^^t'^^l^Jf^iSl'^^^^ 
cation will help achieve the sinsitivity needed to reach specific LEP groups. Studente can be 
Srected to be reticent or too embarrassed to openly discuss family, personal, or finanaal matters 
wiSi a stranger. Counseling staff will probably need to explain their role. Putting the student at 
ease will also take longer than average. rict 

Colleges need to assess their own special areas of concern and carefully preempt at-nsk 
situations Responses could include special centers for women or a specific ethic group. At many 
institutions the emphasis on counseling services is designed to address local concerns. For 
exar ^ple. suicide prevention was a particular concern in remote rural areas and domestic violence 
emerged as a major issue in a major meh-opolitan area. Where direct services are not available, 
colleges need to make concerted efforts to refer students to appropnate commumty resources 
(refer to Chapter 8 for more examples). , , _ r i ue 

As with academic advising and support, colleges also use an early-alert referral approach for 
counselingissues.Figure6.14,abstractedfi:omaNorthemNew Mexico Commumty Collegeform, 

which is part of a referral system that requires faculty to identify symptoms, but not to attempt 
diagnosis. The form associated with this program is designed to be used on an as-needed basis. 
Forais are forwarded to the Advisement Center, where the student's record is reviewed by the 
advisement coordinator prior to referral to the specialized responsible counselor. 



flgm 6.14 Early Al«rt for Comifllng ami SwpppH StvIcm 



Was doing well but there has been a sudden change 

Repeated spelling errors (reverses letters, writes phonetically, etc.) 

Knows material yet tests poorly . l l 

Apparent inability to understand/repeaf/write what they hear 

Has or may have health needs 

Has or may have alcohol or drug problems 

Seems to have personal problems or to be in crisis 

Appears troubled or depressed 

Exhibits more than appropriate anger 

Reflects more than usual stress 
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Centers for Women Students 

Women at many campuses have the benefit of specialized centers for support and counseling. 
Some of these centers are associated with welfare or related Department of Health and Human 
Services programs. Other college centers focus on gender equity issues and promote non- 
traditional career success through various vocational programs. Several of these centers for 
women take on a comprehensive approach and offera full menu of counseling and support services. 
Counseling covers personal, vocational, and academic issues. The list of seminars, courses, and 
support groups may include: 

• Survival skills for single parents 

• Addictive personalities 

• Adult children of alcoholics 

• Dealing with divorce/widowhood 

• Stress m^magement and burnout 
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• Career planning 

• Entrepreneurship 

• Selecting childcare 

• Health and nutrition 

Figure 6.15 highlights a specialized center for women at Hostos Community College. The 
program illustrates the strength of individual initiative and institutional commitment to LEP 
students. The center serves a student population in which 75 percent are female, 41 percent are 
first-generation immigrants, and more than 50 percent fell below the national poverty line. 



Figure 6*15 Profile m§ u WontM^s and Immigrants' Righls CsnUr 


The Hostos Women's and Immigrants' Rights Center (HWIRC) was created in 1988 utilizing volunteer 
attorneys, faculty advisors, and student peer advisors. Services offered include: 


Family Law Counseling 


Domestic violence, custody, divorce, protective orders, visitation 
rights 


Social Services 


Advocacy with qovemment agencies, accompanying women to 
family court, self-esteem groups 


Community Seminars 


Domestic violence, legal issues, housing 


Immigration Law Counseling 


Relative petitions, naturalization, referrals, amnesty 


Student Seminars 


Academic skills, tutoring, survival skills, stress management, AIDS, 
welfare rights, rights of public school parents. 



Career Counseling and Job Placement 



Awakening educational opportunity and career awareness, along with matching the natural 
abilities, skills, and aspirations of LEP students with an educational and career plan, presents a 
challenge at all colleges. In the case of recent immigrants, the college must also introduce the 
student to the American workplace. For longer-term residents or American-bom LEP students, 
the college attempts to build skills and language proficiency while erasing memories of negative 
educational experiences. Cultural views of education also affect a student's aspirations. Women 
often must overcome family disapproval, especially in nontraditional careers. 

Typically, vocational programs target areas of high employability and focus on current labor 
needs and entiy-level requirements. Employment skills are generally integrated throughout the 
program with an intensivefocus on job placement as the students near completion of their pro gram. 
Figure 6. 16 illustrates the types of employability skills often stiressed as an integrated curriculum 
component This is an example from a VESIWABE (Vocational Adult BasicEducation) program 
at San Diego Community College District, a GAIN (welfare to work) Department of Health and 
Human Services-funded contract program initiative. 



f?guf tf.l6 A W«rk Maiwrify Ch«ckll«l 

Office Skills Program participants are exf>eded to comply with the following performance standards, 
lents are evaluated each week. Forty individual behaviors are classified under the following categorie : 

1 . DemorTstrate pundualih^ 4. Demonstrate positfx ^ attitudes and behaviois 

2. /VVjintosn regular attendance 5. Present appropriate appearance 

3. Exhibit gooc. interpersonal rebtions 6. Complete tasb effectively 
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Previous work and educational experience need to be highlighted as positive points on the 
LEP student's resume. In order to fo cus students on career opportunities that relate to attainable 
educational goals^ community college counselors use a variety of approaches and tools. Figure 
6.17 shows part of a matrix for job skill analysis from an internal publication developed by the 
EmploymentPlacement Services at Lansing Community College, Michigan. Students learn how 
to identify "personal match'' competencies that relate the stated '^sldir' reqmrements for a 
specific job. This metho d is also an excellent self-esteem builder when LEP students realize that 
all their skills and experiences are valuable and can be included in a resume or letter of 
application. 



Figura 6.17 3%h Skill JUtalyi it Mnlrix 


SKILL 
use hand tools 


SKILL 
layout instructions 


SKILL 
interpersonal skills 


Course work in safety class 
covered proper use of power 
tools (grade A) 


Blueprint course (grade B+) 


Worked as part of a 5-person 
team to renovate an apartment 
fare recently am' ved immigrant 
family 


3 years direct experience in 
native country with basic repair 
and maintenance of buildings 


Good nnath skills, 3 years high 
school and 2 years in college 


Volunteer peer tutor for students 
needing bilingual help with col- 
lege applications 



Although many LEP students are aware of their career goals, other students will need focused 
guidance in order to find direction. While advising students^ case managers and counselors attempt 
to balance skills, aspirations, opportunities, and reality. Most LEP students cannot afford the 
luxury of extended periods of study and need to provide for families-often extended families-as 
soon as possible. The role of the case manager or advisor involves finding the balance between 
the student's available time frame for education, financial resources, and earning requirements. 

Career Development 

Career interest assessments are often valuable to LEP students but will require a counselor to 
explain unfamiliar terms and occupations. When using such an instrument, the student reacts to 
a series of statements regarding various work activities. These responses are interpreted to reveal 
career cluster preferences and related educational preparation requirements. Chapter 7 includes 
a list of career assessment and preference instruments. 

Many colleges are also using interactive computer-based systems to help students explore 
career directions. These systems combine self-assessment with local economic projections. 
Typically the student will respond to the sequence of compvter-generated questions and later make 
an appointment with a counselor to interpret results. 

Workplace visits, work tiyouts, and internships are particularly valuable to LET students. 
These experiences challenge LEP students to test their language skills in a work setting, and 
potentially to identify aroi^s for improvement that were rot as evident in the classroom setting. 
Future employers also have the opportunity to evaluate the quality of future employees and 
strengthen the relationship between the employer and the college. 

Job placement and workplace readiness need to be interwoven throughout the vocational 
program. Workplace language, attitudes, and behaviors should be stressed in tiKe classroom 
environment The practicalities of resumes, letters, and interviews should be rehearsed early in 
the program and continued until the students develop confidence and competence with the 
interview process. Related career and job awareness activities include: 
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• Industry speakers 

• Work-site visits 

• Directed interviews with alumni 

• Shadowing volunteer mentor 

The transition from classroom to the workplace is often very stressful. LEP students especially 
need to develop the confidence to make this transition successfully. 

Support Services Continuum 

The continuing success of all LEP vocational programs is dependent on the support service 
network: enrollment is veiy sensitive to its continuous presence and outreach. Where lapses in 
certain services occur during funding and/or administrative transitions, the students may drop out. 

LEPstudentsrequiredifferentservicesdependingonwherctheyareinth^ 
The matrix in Figure 6.18 provides an overview of critically needed levels of support services at various 
stages of college life. There is no one perfect approach. Each college's situation is unique and each 
college must tailor its response to the student and the situation. The dear conclusion is that support 
services are aji essential fecet of a successful vocational program for UEF students. 



Figur* 6.1 • Support Sorvic* R«i|wir«n«nls «t Diff«r«nt SlagM 




Entering Hie College 
Program 


Early in the 
Program 


Later in the 
Program 


Exiting the 
Program 


Outreach and 
Admissions 


Active recruiting 
Coordinating events 
Biligual response to student 

inquiry 
Process applications 


Welcome students 
Introduce key college staff 
Peer/family recruitment 


Explain more advanced 

opportunities 
Involve studonts as tutors/ 

mentors 


Involve LEP alumni 
Involve LEP student 
employers 


Financial Aid 


Explain availability of funds 
Test for cb^lity'to-Denefit 
Review residency 

requirements 
Stressappllcation deadlines 
Coordinate resources 


Announce any change* 
Next application deadline 
Coordinate resources 


Explain traniitions 
Plan for completion and 
exit 


Coordinate resource 
transitions (insur- 
ance, chilacare, 
etc.) 


Academic 
Advising and 
Support 


Evaluate assessment 
Establish individual educa- 
tional plans 
Initiate tutorial support 


Evaluate placement 
Adjust inaividuQl educa- 
tional plans 
Monitor tutorial support 


Plan for completion or 

transfer 
Augment elective choices 
Refine critical skills 
Review educational plan 


Maintain an open 
door for future 
educational 
dvancement 


Counseling 
Services and 
Referrals 


Assess background 
Initiate avoifable college* 
based services 


Monitor early attendance 
Evoluate college*baseci 
services and referrals 

Develop the relationship 
Expand the peer/mentor 
network 


Foster success 
Manage strew 

Begin transition away from 
campus*based support 
Encourage self*reliance 


Monitor transition 
services 
Congratulate the 
achievement 


Career 
Counseling 
end Job 
Placement 


Introduce v^orkplace 

expectations 
Initiate careor assessment 
Establish gools 
Evaluate match of gools, 

abilities, and local 

economy 

_ 


Continuecaree exploration 
Adjust gools and plans 
Initiate contact witn related 
employers 


Develop employabilitysldlls 
Active involvement with 
potential employers 
Initiate alumni mentors 


Encouroge LEP alumni 
to mentor current 
students 

Evaluate graduates 
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Resources 

Feller, R.A Guidebooks ^Vay'': Serving Special Needs, Non-Traditional Students, and the 

Perkins Vocatior Act. Ft Collins, Colo,: School of Occupational and Educa- 

tional Studies, ( ve University, 1986. (ED 284 006) 

Friedenberg, I.E., Gordor , u., Bradley, C.H., and Dillman, MA Recruit Limited English- 
Proficient Vocational Students. Columbus, Ohio: National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education, 1988* 

Friedenberg, J.E., Gordon, R.A., and Dillman, M.A. Conduct Intake Assessment for Limited 
English-Proficient Vocational Students. Columbus, Ohio: National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, 1988. 

Friedenberg, J.E., Gordon, R.A., and Dillman, M. A. Administer Vocational Program for Lim- 
ited English-Proficient Students. Columbus, Ohio: National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, 1988. 

Lopez- Valadez, J., and Reed, T.T. Building Competencies to Serve LEP Vocational Students: An 
Imervice Manual Des Plaines, 111.: Northwest Educational Cooperative, 1989. 

Montemayor, J. J., Dominguez, M., and Reed, J. Glendale Community College Students' Educa- 
tional Intent Survey, Spring 1985. Research Report 1. Glendale, Ariz.: Office of Re- 
search and Development, Glendale Community College, 1985. (ED 28 1 572) 
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Chapter? 
Assessment and Evaluation 



This chapter will discuss the selection and use of standardized tests to assess hnuted English 
proficient students' basic skills, English proficiency, progress, and ability to benefit from college 
study. It will also provide infonnation on the essentials of program evaluation. 

Chall«ng«s 

Useful evaluations take time, but their results are important tools for program improvement and 
for ensuring the continuation of a valuable program. Challenges presented in relotion to program 
evaluation and LEP student assessment include: 

□ Seleciing appropriate standardized tests for LEP students, as tests may be designed for a 
different population, may not match the curriculum, or may be culturally biased 

□ Ensuring that ability-to-benefit tests do not unfairly exclude LEP studerite from participation 
in community college programs by excluding them from financial old 

□ Paying special attention to the reading level, language, and cultural content of any 
vocational assessment instruments used //ith LEP students 

□ Ensuring that program evaluation provides useful information thataddresses tt.e concerns 
of program staff and documents program strengths as well as weaknesses 

Program evaluation and student assessment must be planned in relation to their purposes. If 
inappropriate evaluation strategies or assessment instruments are used, or if activities are not 
timed appropriately, the /esults can be misleading or counterproductive. As mentioned in Chapter 
3, a good evaluation can be relatively simple. With careful planning, evaluauon Jesuits are 
extremely useful for ensuring that programs and services are doing what the college intends them 
to do, are implemented as planned, and are having beneficial results. 

Student Assessment 

Assessing English language proficiency and the ability of non-English language background 
students to benefit from community college programs is challenging. Finding valid tests for tnese 
students requires careful consideration. Because of the limitations of standardized tests, particu- 
larly for this population, decisions should not be made on the basis of only one assessment 
procedure. In this section, we will: 

• Discuss the Hmits of standardized testing for this population 

• Provide information to assist community colleges with test selection 

• Describe how community colleges around the country are dealing with ability- 
to-benefit testing for LEP students 

• Provide examples of ahemative assessment procedures that can be used to 
provide complementary data to standardized tests 
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Limitations of Standardized Tests 



Instructors iamiliar with a student who speaks English as a second language often exuress 
concern that the student's score on a standardized test indicates achievement well below wffie 
instrurtorhasseenthestudentdemonstr:teinclass. There are a number of relsomw^^^ 
case. The following factors affect academic performance and test scores: ""sis tne 

• Previous educational level and classroom experience 

• Language dominance 

• Amou' and type of English language instruction 

• Famiiiarity with test taking 

tj^tri' ""^^'^ background and degree of familiarity with American culture may also affect 
UnitXLf ^^°'f ^""^"fi" but who was educated outsidVaie 

if iiJ^ • ' P?^?' °" Stan .lardized tests if items contain cultural bias. 

An Item IS culhu-ally biased if one must have knowledge of the peculiarities of a courtrv's 
patnotic artifacts, food, customs, folklore, history, or geogrtphy to answS it coneSdy c£ 
?im"hf' " ^'^^btleand cannotbt perceived easily by mlmberi^ofVcSebelSS 
Item because much of culture is taken for granted as tiTith or reality reneaea m tn. 

Tn f^l^"^' the California Test of Basic Skills (Fonn 1, #89) serves to illustrate this point 
In a story given as part of the item, the French are skid to dislike potatoes The kern rS "In 
tiie story, the French regard potatoes like most Qnadians regard: (a) spLach,^^^^^^ f 
horsemeaUd)marganne.''OdyaCanadianorsomeoneweL^^^^^ 
WwhichoftheseitemsmostCanadians dislike. Figure? 1 provides other e:SmnlSr^^ 
bias taken from widely used standardized tests(MohaV^1986) ^ of cultural 



patriotic 
objects: 



housing: 



culture-bound 
metaphors: 



f Igwf 7.1 ExaiM|il» »f CuHwrally I tw— J TmI II«iiis 

The-e are red and white stripes and white stars in our flaq. 

Ou» flag contains on e for every state. 

(a; stape (b) star 
(SORT Form X, Level 1,#3) 

Bill ran out on his front porch ta watch the firetruck. He lives in 
Me oportf^ent (b a city house (c) a trailer. 
(CTBSForm4,Level9#l) 

What does applying soft soap mean in paragraph 6? 

'r'TDe° r 9 "^'f^^ 1". P."^'''^ flattering people 
S-loi, Form I #131) 




he Jfifi K^'f " to measure student familiarity with American culture, tiiese items would 

s^Ss ab Htftn^^^^^^ ""'T' P'^^fi^incy in English, basic academii St orTcSkge 
studenrs abihty to benefit from college study, then tiiey are not ^ 

f h^Jr^f '?^^u"^®^."^^^ ^"®"^P* ^° ^'^'^e" the limitations 

their own tests or by using translations of standardized achievement teste trdeteSrstJS 
'rtl^^^u'' ' ^"""^ of academic stiidy. Translations of En^sh este int?S^^ 
even if they are commercially published) should be back-translated into EnS W a Sn of 
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Test Selection 

Programs for LEP adults use a variety of instruments, depending on the purpose of the 
assessment 'Ihey often select measures of English language proficiency in order to document how 
well individuals are progressing toward increasing their En^ish language skills, or tliey use 
standardized achievement tests to measure students* progress in relation to their En^ish-speaking 
peers. A number of considers tions must be weighed in selecting any standardized test: 

• The purpose for which the instruments is to be used 

• Whether the instrument is designed for and normed on adults 

• Whether it assesses the appropriate language or skill areas 

• Whether the measurement approach is appropriate to the purpose 

• Whether the instrument is technically sound (valid and reliable). 
In selecting a test, make certain that it: 

• Is designed for adults 

• Assesses appropriate language or skill areas 

• Matches the curriculum 

• Is technically soxmd 
Tests for Adult Students 

Tests designed for school-aged youth are rarely appropriate for adults. If a test is not designed 
tor an adult population, itis critical to analyze item content to make certain the test is appropriate 
for adults. Normmg mformationin the testbookletwillprovide information on the age andethnic 
backgroxmds of those in the norming sample. 

Language or Skill Area Assessment 

Areas that can be measured on English proficiency tests include listem'ng, speaking, reading 
ana wntmg. Before selecting the test, program staff need to decide which skill areas they wish to 
measure, pis depends on the program goals and the vocational skill areas being targeted by the 
program. Short-term training courses in occupations that require little reading and writing may 
decide to focus instruction on oral language rather thanhteracy. In addition, various occupations 
require skills other than language, such as typing speed, manual dexterity, or measurement and 
mathematics ability. Vocational assessment instruments are discussed later in this chapter. 

Measurement Matches Curriculum 

If the curriculum uses a grammar-based approach, tests measuring discrete skill areas are 
compatible for use as measures of student progress. A curriculum designed around a functional 
context approach is more compatible with an instrument that assesses the integrative use of 
language. A competency-based instrument is appropriately r-sed with a competency-based 
curriculum. If the program has a clear sense of the &. lis students need to benefit from its 
curriculum, a combination of a standardized testand alternative assessment measures (see section 
on Alternative Assessment for Measuring English Proficiency and Basic Skills) should be used as 
a basis for making deasions about student entiy and placement in the LEP program. 

Validity 

Q The test manual will contain information about the ncmn|ng group used to standardize the test 
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andabout its reliability and validity. It is importantto determine thataninstruinentmeasures what 
it purports to measure-its content validity. In the earlier examples about cultural bias, some 
questions measured knowledge of American culture rather than reading comprehension or 
knowledge of English. A multiple-choice grammar test is not a valid measure of writing ability, 
and a test based on life skills competencies may not present adequate information ab out students' 
cognitive academic language proficiency. Reliability is the degree to which a student's score will 
remain fairly consistent over repeated testings. An instrument should have a reliability of about 
90 percent and sho\ild have been normed on a population similar to that for which it will be iised. 

Some colleges or school districts using the same test on a large number of students develop local 
norms for the test A college's own tests and measurements experts may conduct a norming study, 
often in consultation witii the test's publishers. 

The test manual also contains standardized procedures for test administration and scoring. If 
these are not followed exactiy, the results of the assessment will be rendered invalid. This means, 
for example, that if a test is to be timed, allowing LEP students to take it untimed will alter the 
conditions of the test and mean that test results cannot be interpreted according to the test norms. 

Using Test Results 

Once a test has been selected, the scoring criteria for applying the test results should be 
determined. Some test manuals provide information that helps one interpret the results. 
Understandmg the meaning of the form in which results are presented (percentile scores, standard 
scores, and normal curve equivalents) is important in interpreting the results. Sometimes the 
manual provides information helpful to setting cut-off scores for program entiy, ability to benefit, 
and so on. A phone call to the test publisher can obtain further information where needed. 

No single instrument can provide all the information needed to successfulljj place LEP students 
in and exit them fi-om programs. Nor can it adequately determine their ability to benefit fi'om 
college study. Rese archers have shown that non-English language background students often learn 
basic interactive language skills in English rather quickly but require a longer period of time to 
develop tiie language skills needed for academic study in English. For this reason, LEP students 
at some community colleges receive bilingual support in their vocational study while they are 
developing their English skills to the point where they can study in English. A combination of 
measures is vital to provide the information needed to determine students' academic readiness or 
instructional needs. 

Ability to Benefit 

In order to qualify for federal financial aid, student applicants who do not have a GED or high 
school diploma must score at a certain level on a standardized test selected through a process 
deteiTOine d at the state level. Many refugees and immigrants cannot document earlier educational 
attainments and thus must take a test LEP students often fail to qualify because colleges only offer 
testing in English (a few with full BVT programs offer Spanish testing, but these opportunities are 
very limited). The purpose of the assessment is to substantiate the student's abilityto benefit fi*om 
college stucfy. Since the federal legislation on which it is based is fairly recent and is still being 
revised, community college LEP programs around the countiy are only beginning to grapple with 
the issues relating to ability to benefit testing for this population. 

Some tests are available in Spanish and have been used with varying iegrees of confidence in 
community colleges in Texas. In other states, including Washington and Michigan, the CASAS 
(Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment Scales) test is being used. Other colleges are using a 
variety of standardized tests designed to measure adult basic skills. Finding suitable norm- 
referenced standardized teste for LEP students has long been a difficult issue. ESL teachers have 
expressed concern that tests have screened out some students that they believed had the language 
proficiency to study at the conununity college level. 

Ability-to-benefit testing could become a significant barrier to financial aid for LEF students 
in vocational education. Community college decision makers must, therefore, become well versed 
O in the issues surrounding the selection of appropriate assessment instruments for this population. 
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r«!lirmo"tio!ranfl5fc e™S^^ 

into related cerfficafe or degree'^r^Sul^i^tan W jKr'^^^^ '° 

Alternative Assessments for 

Measuring English Proficiency and Basic Skills 

sta„tS''E5~XtSJ!S,ts'.: "I?, '° ^i'P'™^"' P-"''^'' 

olassroom talks in Enrich XmatiW.^^^^^ 
provideneededi„fot.^£fS^o^1.^^a„=^^^^^^^^^^ 

nar^„ri«S^;5i!-'L^«„*^»^^^^^^ ~de-i question that requires 

to reten it in En^iisf'Mr.^Cg'e'^S^ Sfa S^SSfz^ ™' 




EnJStt?beTstl?d"&fhraSffa?S$^^^ 

during tlieir eourseworfctetfSSto th^r^^ ' '««*=y*ill be expected to use 

Criteiforratingti,eS^lP^Sli!oru^ifSS^^^^^^^ 

Writing Samples 

a choSSn;^S;."?u'crar '<= """pose aparagraph basedon 



int™esl^° ta) '^^"^ 
"Leaving my home countiy was difficult . " 
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1. 0-4 correct: 

2. 5-9 correct: 

3. 10-14 correct: 



"When I came to the United States, I was surprised to find that . . . " 
Criteria for scoring the writings samples should be agreed upon and applied uniformly. 

'^^''^SS^^dureisaneasymethodforestimatingwhetherasta^^^ 

„c.HinrW Select a oassaee 150-200 words long from materials to be used. Leave the first and last 

«c^km^Dele^?X^ ^}J^^^'^^'?^S^/Se^ 
wSXsumingyouraozeTestincluded20deletedwords,scoreA^ 

Will need much ESL assistance; must rely on native language 

Will need ESL assistance 3-,/ reliance on native language; 
use of some English can be - oduced early in the program. 

Should ba|g|>^e to handle a lot of the reading in the program 
at a rea^ffiiBle level if adapted 

4. 15-20 correct: Should be able to handle most of program material in English 

Alternative Assessments for 
Assessing Vocational Competence 

Assessments of student progress used in workplace programs seem well-suited for commu- 
nity coUeg^TocaSl traiLg programs. LEP 'vocational students can often perform tasks 
SvingTiighly technical lan^age and literacy materials when they learn them in the contex 
oTSfks tobe performed. Al^ough students' assessed reading level may be below f e level 
oS^emteri^^^^^^ 

ofSarity with the context, past experience with the terminology, or the repetitive nature o 
Se rSng or writing tasks associated with the job. Alternative assessments should reflect 
authentic classroom demands and assess language as an integrative skill. ,t,.„„„u 
ITie ability to use language in the context of the vocational training be measured tiirough 
a variety of alternatives to standardized tests, such as competency checklists, performance tests 
involving simulations of job tasks, and conferencing and portfolio collection 

^^"mmZZ^TcoWeges require competency assessments, sometimes listed on completers' 
certificates, to deteiiiiiie students' mastery of program or course requirements. Mastery maybe 
raced on a five-point scale several times during the coi^se or prograni^ or competencaes rnay be 
simply checked off toindicate mastery or non-mastery. Figure 7.3 lUustiratesa type f competency 
checldist that may be used in vocational ESL programs (adapted firom Thomas, et al., lyyi). 
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Figur* 7.3 Cantyftnigr Ch»«klist 



Student's Name: 



1 . Describe, path of raw tpaterials from 

receiving to shipping 

2. Identify company departments and functions 

3. Identify company products 

4. Describe job duties 

5. Describa tools and machines used on job 



Cannot 
perfonn 



0 
0 
0 
0 



Performs 
adequately 

I 2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



Perfo 

wel 



3 
3 
3 
3 



r 



4 
4 
4 
4 
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Performance Tests 

Performance tests can be used to assess students' abilities to integrate a series of competencies 
to perform job-related tasks. Testing a student with this :nethod near the beginning of the term 
and then periodically throughout provides baseline information and a measure of student progress 
toward mastery. Figure 7.4 provides an example of how competencies needed by a receptionist 
to take telephone messages can be measured in a classroom simulation. This example is adapted 
from the handbook (Thomas, et al., 1991) cited earlier. 
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flsurm 7 A Ptrftrawnc# TmI far T»l»|ihon# Mm Play 



Task 

Performance objective 



Related communicative 
competencies 



Record telephone messages 

In a classroom role play, record all the information for a 
teleohone message on a ''While You Were Out" message 
paa at the level percent of full competency. 



a 
# 



Understand speech over the phone. 

Report/write tactual information. 

Ask for clarification. 

Ask for additional/complete Info. 

Ask for/record the spelling of names. 

Ready understand, and use message pad. 



ITEM 


CRITERIA FOR FULL CREDIT 


0 


1 


2 


NOTES 


l.To 


first & last names 










2. Date 


month, day, & year 










3. Time 


hour& minute, circle AM or PM 










4.M 


comolete M (Mr., Mrs., Ms.), 
firsts last names 










5. of 


name of organization 










6. Area code 
& exchange 


area code & exchange, extension 
if given 










7. Call box check 


check appropriate box(es) 










8. Message, content 


include all information given 










9. Message, 
mechanics 


correct spelling & grammar, clear 
& legible 










10. Operator 


firsts last names 











Rating: 

0 = missing 

1 = partiar 

2 = complete 



Trainee: 



TOTAL 
SCORE: 

SCORE 

Criteria for Competency; 

0 = full competency 

16:19 = minimal acceptable competency 

below 16 = below competency 

Date: 



Attempt:^ 



_Troiner's Signature: 



so 
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Conferencing and Portfolio Collection 

Conferencing is often used in composition courses; it can also be effectively used with 
community college LEP students to discuss their progressin meetingpersonal or course objectives, 
and partidpating in and attending classes. It provides the lOftructor with an opportimity to 
comment on student's strengths and providespecificfeedbadcon at^sas jieeding improvement The 
instructor tiien documents tiie conference in writing to track stedent progress and needs. 
Conferences may also be used for reviewing student portfolios. 

If portfolios of student work are to be used for assessment purposes, fJien instructors should 
agree on the skills and competencies to be assessed through collection of student work. They 
should also devise a system for summarizing the skills and competencies being documented in the 
portfolio and referencing the examples of student work collected to document them. All portfolio 
entries should be dated and cross-referenced. Figure 7.5 is an example of a form to be used in 
portfolio assessment Examples of student work may be selected by the student and instructor to 
demonstrate quality and mastery of objectives. They may include: 

• Student writing 

• Performance assessment results 

• Diagrams, blueprints, drawings 

• Instructor observations, comments, anecdotes 

• List of reading completed, tapes Hstened to 

• Print-outs of results of computer-assisted instructional feedback 



f Iffttf 7>S Portl#IU AnalysU Form 

Student Name: ^Grade:_ 

Teacher: Date Analyzed: 

Educational Goal: 



Obiedive 


Examples Illustrating Student Progress 
Related to Obiective 


Reference Item 









Assessing Program Completion 

Community colleges use a variety of methods to determine LEP students' readiness to 
participate in degree or certificate programs or to evaluate their successful completion of a 
program. Many require competency assessments or successful completion of capstone courses. 
Most track LEP student grades in ESL and technical courses. Some examine students' test scores 
on examinations required of fluent English-proficient college students. 

Assessment information is an important part of program evaluation, but it is only one part If 
there is a high attrition rate in a program, if students are frequently absent from classes, or if the 
program and instruction are not being implemented at an acceptable standard and according to 
O plan, student progress and participation will be adverselyaffected. Thus, program implementation 
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and effectiveness need to be evaluated systematically as well. 
Vocational Assessments 

In choosing an occupational or vocational course of study, students need to know: 

• Which occupations are in keeping with their interests and aptitudes 

• Whether they have the requisite skills to perform the work required 

• Whether they can meet the academic prerequisites, including reading level and 
English language proficiency level 

A variety of commercially produced interest and aptitude tests are available and commonly used in 
community coUeges to advise students. Some are avaUable in Spanish or require low readmg levels or 
no reading at all. A list of such instruments appears in the resource sedion at the end of ttus chapter. 
Beforeusmg themwithLEP students, one shoulddoanitemanalysissmulartothatsuggestedforEnghsh 

profidency tests to make certain that the items are not cultur^ly biased. * ^ ^. . 

The Skills Center at San Diego Community College Distnct's City Center for Contmmng 
Education hasdevelopedamatrixofskillrequirementsforitsmajorvocationalandfram 
Figure 7.6 shows a sample from this matrix for occupations requiring a vanety of skill levels. Such 
a matrixhelpsstudents and tiieir advisers decide when tiie prerequisites for a particular vocational 
covirse of study have been met 



Figura 7.6 Matrix m§ Skill R^quiramiinis 




Auto Upholstery 


Pipe Fitting 


i>ecretarial/Word 
Processing 


ESL Level 


Intermediate 


Intermediate 


Advanced 


Reading Level 


4th Crade Minirrium 


6th Grade 


10th Grade TABE Level A 


Math 

Requirements 


Whole Numbers 


Whole Numbers 
Fractions to Decimals 
Know Angles, 45° and 


Minimum Proficiency of 
80% on Any Basic Math 
test 

Whole Numbers, 
Decimals, Percents 


Use of Ruler 


Ability to Use Tape 
Measure; Number of 
Feet/Yard 


Measure to 1/64 Inch 


Ability to Use Ruler 


Color 

Identification 


Know Names of Colors 
Cannot Be Color-Blind 






Manual Dexterity 


Ability to Work With 
Hands Important 


Must Pass Manual 
Dexterity Test 


Typing Speed of 50WPM 


Mechanical Aptitute 




Important 




Health 


No Back Problems 


Good Eyesight 
No Back Problems 
Roquires Lifting and 
Bonding 


Abilty to Sit for Long 

Periods 
Good Vision 


Other 


Safety Test 

Students Can Learn This 

by Show and Tell 
40 Years of Age Maximum 
Must Be Able to Work Fast 


Safety Test 


Excellent Language Skills 
Knowledge oT Spelling, 

Punctuation Usage 
High Level of Concen- 
tration 
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Program Evaluation 

CommunityTOliege effortstosupportLEPstudentparticipationinvocational education ranee 
from offenng different types of ESL classes, to offering specialized support services, to offering an 
entoe program that provides a full range of services direrlsd toward LEP vocational students. This 
section isparticdarfyaddressedtothefetter,butthestrategiesincludedmaybeus^^ 
or a cumralum or the work of a bilingual student services counselor. 

A good evaluation has the following characteristics: 

• It is based on a careful plan developed by a qualified evaluator 

• An advisory panel, college administration, and program faculty and staff are 
involved m specifying the evaluation questions and assisting in data collection 

• The purpose and audience of the evaluation are clearly specified 

• Data collection is done at appropriate times and in standardized ways 

• Reports are written to provide practical information for program improvement 
and to inform college policy 

Essential Steps in an Evaluation 

rpnni?^^"' fvaluation requires four major steps: planning, collecting and analyzing data, 
reporting, and using evaluation results. Figure 7.7 shows how the evaluafion process then feed^ 
back into program planning and results in program improvement 



figwr» 7.y lEsfntlal Sf p» in ConJitctlng an Evaluation 



Review Program Goals 
and Objectives 



Specify Audience for 
Evaluation and Define 
Evaluation Goals and 
Objectives 



Specify Evaluation 
Questions and Data 
Collection Plan 



Collectand Analyze Data 



, ^ 



Prepare Eva 
Report 



uation 



USE EVALUATION RESULTS 



To Improve 
Program 



To Document Pro- 
gram Benefits to 
Students and to the 
College 
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Planning the Evaluation 

Using an outside evaluator to conduct an evaluation improves the reliability of the process. 
Program staft, assured of anonymity, can discuss issues of concern, and the re suits are more likely 
to beunbiased. The program evaluator shouldmeetwiththeadvisorypanelandother community 
college stake holders to specify the audience for the evaluation. At this meeting they should also 
review the program goals and objectives, and specify the evaluation questions and the data to be 
collected m order to answer those questions. Evaluation questions will flow naturally from each 
of the project objectives. 

Evaluation Questions 

Evaluation results should provide answers to these general questions: 

• Is tile program fulfilling the purpose for which it was designed? 

• Was the program implemented as designed or were adaptations ri?acle in tiie design? 
What were the reasons for any changes made? 

• How is tiie program benefitting students? (the target group and other students) 

• How is tiie prcnraiTi benefitting the college? 

• What has contributed to program successes? Weaknesses? 

• What changes should be made in the program to make it more effective? 

Program stake holders will be aware of issues of concern in relation to the various program 
components and be able to formulate specific evaluation questions regarding those issues For 
example. If a prograin has been developed to meet the needs of Southeast Asian students and has 
recently had a number of Eastern European enrollments, the evaluation would need to ask 
questions regardiiigtiie appropriateness of tiie curriculum, Supportservices, and ESLlevels for this 
new populatiori. If the program has specific job placement goals and a change in tiie job market 
has occtoed since tiie programwas implemented, tiie evaluation shouldlookat job placementdata 
m the light of ihese changes. ^ 

Evaluation planners should: 

• Specify evaluation objectives and questions 

o Determine which program components fall within the scope of the evaluation 

• Review tiie program goals and anticipated problem areas 

• Identify data sources and appropriate data collection sti-ategies 

• Specify staff responsibih'ties and resources 

• Set the evaluation schedule 
Goal? and Objectives 

The goals and objectives for tiie evaluation will vary depending on where the program is in its 
dwelopment process. New programs will want more of a formative evaluation focug to provide 
information about needed changes for program improvement. In such an evaluation, program 
components are studied in relation to goals and objectives, discrepancies and problems are 
Identified, and recommendations for modifications are discussed with program developers and 
^ ^taff. A well-established program may be ready for a summative (outcome-focused) evaluation 
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report on student and program outcomes and benefits to the college and community. It may wish 
to make policy recommendations to the college concerning future programming or issues that the 
cuUege as a whole needs to address. 

Colkcting and Analyzing the Evaluation Daia 

The evaluator and tiie advisory group should develop a systematic plan for collecting the data. 
Figure 7.8 provides an example of a data collection matrix for developing an evaluation plan. 



Flgvr# 7 A Ex«iii|il# •# Data C^IUclUn Matrix 


Proarom Goal/ 
Objective 


Evaluation 
Questions 


Evaluation 
Strategy 


Data 
Source 











Qear, simple fonns and data collection instruments should be developed either jointly or by 
the evaluatorandthenreviewedbytiiieprogramstaffresponsibleforcollecting the data. Whenever 
possible existing forms such as attendance records, student test score reporting forms, and grade 
sheets should be used. 

Data regarding program implementation can be collected by: 

• Observing program activities 

• Interviewing or surveying administrators, instructors, and participants 

• Examining program records, such as student enrollment, attendance, and grades 

Data needed on program outcomes will depend on program goals, but may include student grades, 
test scores, instructor evaluations, interviews, and job placement data. 

Program outcome data shouldbe examined only after enough time has elapsed for goals to hav e 
been met TTiey will vary by the type of program, for example whether the program provides short- 
term vocational training or whetfier it provides preparation for and support during vocational 
training in pursuit of a certificate or degree. 

Figure 7.9 highlights the kinds of program outcomes that maybe tracked. 



FIguro 7.9 Sludanl Oulcoma Data 

IMMEDIATE OUTCOMES 

• Nunnber of completers 

• Achievennent of vocotionol connpetencies 

• Improved English proficiency 

• Joc3 placement data: 

- nunnber placed in field of vocational training 

- nunnber placed in related field 

• Nunnber entering degree or certificate progrann 

• Student grade point averages/ attendance/ etc. 

LATER rOLLOW-UP 

• Nunnber employed 

• vSalaries 

• Number receiving higher wages or job promotion since initial reports 
• Nunnber still in certificate or degree programs 
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The Evaluation Report 

Data analysis must be done according to a plan compaf ble with the evaluation goals and 
audience. 

They should be analyzed to describe program: 

• Environment 

• Participants 

• Activities and services 

• Outcomes 

• Plan and extent to which it was followed 

• Goals and objectives met/not met 

The evaluation report will describe the program accomplishments, identify the most effective 
elements of the program, discuss areas that were problematic and need modification, and describe 
the outcomes of the program's services for students and for the college. It will also document how 
die college and the community environment, services, and activities contributed to the accomplish- 
ment of each of the program's goals and objectives. Finally, it will provide recommendations for 
program improvement 

The examples in Figure 7. 10 .show how useful evaluations have ha d positive results for colleges 
and their LEP programs. Evaluation results keep programs on target, contribute to their 
development, and keep the community college decision makers apprised of their usefulness to the 
college mission. 



Figur* 7.10 ExamiilM •! Ums m§ C«iii»iunity Coll«9« LEP 

PrograiN Evalu«ffi«n 



Although bilingual vocational training programs at Houston Community College, Texas, are no 
longer federally funded, staff continue to conduct full evaluations. Being able to document the 
effectiveness of the programs, identify program areas needing improvement, and then take corrective 
action has resulted in very effective programs in air conditioning and heating, electrici\V for building 
trades, and cosmetoloay. Tne evaluation reports fiave kept the prggrams^benefits to the college 
before ttie eyes ofthe administration. Now tfie community college system plans to expand its biiinqual 
vocational programs to all eight colleges and to serve other language groups in the city. 

The Lansing Community College, Michigan, LEP Program provides technical ESL and comprehensive 
support services to students preparing to study in various technical areas. Tfie program staff collect 
outcome data and write annual evaluation reports that document the numberof LEP students served, 

ttieircumulativegradepointayerages,testscores,studentevaluationsofinstructors,numberandWpe 
ot counseling services offered, students served in the learning ' ')s, and samples of student essays 
Because the program keeps the community college president, vice president for instruction, and deans" 
informed about program successes, the continuation of the program seems well assured. 



Resources 



Zode of Fair Testing Practices in Education. Washington, D.C.: Joint Committee on Testing 
Practices, American Psychological Association, 1988. 

Condon, W. and Hamp-Lyons,L. Portfolio Grading: Process and Product. UoperMontclair NJ • 
Boynton/Cook Heinemann, in press. 
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Eeischman, HX., Hanbeny, G.C., and Rivera, C. Evaluation Guide for Vocational Training 
Arlington, Va.: Development Associates, 1987. 

Mohan, B.A. Lan^age and Content. Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1986. 

Munguia,D. ImmtionalszingaBaingMdVocationalTrainingProgram. Unpublished manuscript 
Houston, Tex.: Houston Community College System, Texas, undated. 

Tiomas, R J ., Grover, J Ochon, D. J., Bird, L. A., and Hams, C. Job-Related Language Traimng 
forUmited English Proficient Employees: A Handbook for Program Developers and a Guide 
forDectsionMakersinBusinessandlndustry. Washington. D.C.: Development Assistance 
Corporation, 1991. 

Sticht, T G. Testing and Assessment in Adult Basic Education and English as a Second Laneuaee 
Programs. San Diego, Caiif.: Applied Behavioral & Cognitive Sciences, 1990. 



PUBLISHERS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF STANDARDIZED ESL TESTS 
WRITTEN AND ORAL PROFICIENCY 
CompFehensive English Language Test (CELT) 



Delta Systems Co., Inc. 
570 Rock Road Drive, Unit H 
Dundee, IL 60118 
(800) 323-8270 

Language Assessment Battery (LAB) 

NY City Board of Education 

Office of Ed. Assessment 

Doc. Scan Center 

49 Flatbush Avenue, Room 514 

Brooklyn, NY 11217 

(718) 935-3964 

Test of English Proficiency Level (TEPL) 

Delta Systems Co., Inc. 
570 Rock Road Drive, Unit H 
Dundee, IL 60118 
(800) 323-8270 



Test vocabulary, structure, and listening. 



Listening, speaking, reading, and writing; 
different forms for four age groups ( 1 hr. 
(10 mins.). 

/ 



Oral, individual (10 mins.); written, group 
(60 mins.); identifies seven skill levels in 
areas. 



ORAL PROFICIENCY ONLY 

Bilingual Vocational Oral Proficiency Test (BVOPT) 

Melton Peninsula, Inc. 
161 Pittsburg 
Dallas, TX 75207 
(214) 748-0564 
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Individual or group; four parts; 30 mins. 
teacher time per student: 

1. Questions and answers 

2. 0|>en-ended interview 

3. foiitations 

4. foiperatives (based on photos) 
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Compi^hensive AduU Student Assess. . ^ System (CASAS) Adult Life Sldlls-Listening 



CASAS 
2725 Congress Streti, #l.M 

San Diego, CA 92110 
(619)298-4681 



Assess English listening comprehension in 
commonhfe situations; three levels; used in 

ESL programs. 



WRITTEN PROFICIENCY ONLY 

ComprehensiveAdult Student Assessment System (CASAS) AdultLifeSIdlls-^^^^ 



CASAS 
2725 Congress Street, #1-M 
San Diego, CA 92110 
(619) 298-4681 



Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) 

NY City Board of Education 
of Ed. Assessment 
Doc. Scan Center 
49 Hatbush Avenue, Room 514 
Brooklyn, NY 11217 
(718)935-3964 

ACHIEVEMENT AND BASIC SKILLS 

Tests of Adult Basic Education-Form 5 and 6 (TABE) 



Assess ability toapplybasicreadingsldlls to 
common life situations; several levels and 
pre-vocational tests available; v/idely used 
m ESL programs. 



Choose correct word(s) to complete Office 

saitence;threelevels; individual orgroup(45. 
90 nuns.). ^ 



Publisher's Test Service 
CrBIMcGrawHill 
2500 Garden Road 
Montery, CA 93940 
(800)538-9547 

Adult Basic Learning Exam (ABLE) 

San Antonio, TX 78282-3954 

Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 

Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541 



Measuresreading,writing,and mathematics 
iinglish languags background adults. 



Measures several basic education skills of 
adults. notnormed on non- English 
language background adults. 



Measures oral comprehension and basic 
academic English skills. Is usually used 
for international students. 



VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT TESTING INSTRUMENTS 
Career Assessment Inventoiy 

Assesses student vocational interests. 



National Computer 
P.O. Box 1294 
Minneapolis, MN 55440 
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Skills Card Sort 

Career Research and Testing 
1190 So., Bascom Ave., Suite 214 
San Jose, CA 95128 

Wide Range Interest Opinion Test 

JASTAK Associates, Inc. 
1526 Gilpin Ave. 
Wilmington, DE 19806 
(302) 6524990 

Self Directed Search (SDS) Form E 

The Psychological Corporation 
Order Service Center 
P. O. Box 839954 
San Antonio, TX 78283-3954 

Hall Adult Basic 

The Psychological Corporation 
Order Service Center 
P.O. Box 839954 
San Antonio, TX 78283-3954 

Values Card Sort 

Career Research and Testing 
2005 Hamilton Ave., Suite 250 
San Jose, CA 95235 
(408) 5594945 

Myers-Briggs Type Indicator 

Consulting Psychologist Press, Inc. 
577 College Avenue 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 
1-800-228-0752 

Career Ability Placement Survey (CAPS) 

Edits 
P. O. Box 7234 
San Diego, CA 92107 

Vocational Interest Temperament Aptitude System C^TAS) 



Assesses student interests. 



No reading skills necessary. 



Fourth-grade reading level. 
Spanish edition also available. 



Values assessment 



Values assessment. 



Temperament assessment. 
Also available in Spanish. 



Aptitude test, also available in Spanish. 



Vocational Research Institute 
1528 Walnut Street, Suite 1502 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 



Assesses aptitude, interest, temperament. 
Also includes work samples. 
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CASAS Interest/Aptitude Tests 

CASAS Interest and aptitude. 

2725 Congress Street, El-M 
San Diego, CA 92110 
(619) 298-4681 



id 
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Collaboration Within the College 
and with External Agencies 

.ff3^""^ resources and joining forces in ongoing collaborative efforts can be vital to providing 
effectve coordinated and continuous service to limited English proficient vocational student 

SfereS dt°a^^^^^^^ 

nrn^fSf . "^"'^"e together on a regular basis as in integral part of 

program or service implementation. ^ f^^^ui 

ChalUngM 

rnlllfc^H!" '^°st^°'^!"unify college administrators and faculty will admit to the need for more 
l7 k""^ r'"'" ^°^'^'"9 "^^^ others as much as they would ibto 

W^^^^^^^^ "^^'"^ - the part o? the 'staff Vrd 

□ Having time and motivation for planning, implementing, and evaluating joint activities 

□ Understanding the roles and perspectives of those involved and how the different positions 
can work together to be effective 

n Agreeing on common goals for the colhboration to work toward 

Meeting these challenges is the key to success. The potential for collaboration amone staff 
exists wherever orgamzational or departmental missions ^Tneeds intersect, sS?SeSL and 
vocabona instructors, who are concerned about LHP students' preparation for aSsuccish 
vocational programs. As an example, for an effective collaboration to occur between the ESL 
i'tK'"^f '^f''°'^t*^^'^ department, instructors and program coorSors need ?o meft to 
estebhshgoals, plpactivities, andmeetregularly astheyin?^^ 

in the same building or area can help increase interaction. The instructors „g7d7^"^'^'*^"ts 

• To understand each other's disciplines and instructional contexts 

• To learn ho^y ih»y can reinforce and promote vocation-related laneuage 
development in their classes 

• To set an action plan for working toward common goals, such as assisting LEP 
shidente to gain relevant language, academic, and vocational skills to enter and 
successfully complete a vocational program and gain employment 

,S!l-fr.?nr?°"'{, ^S"^^^'^ ^" "^^ny forms, ranging from informal contact between two 
insh-uctors or between a counselor and a personnel officer, to ongoing formal partiiershbs 
between the college and a company or an active advisoiy groip. ^ partnerships 

Collaboration Within the College 

a.„^.?ir^rJ5'-"!"T« ^""^ ^" with the developing communities around tiiem, tiiey 

generally expand into different campuses and increase the number of centers and off-camous 
S"''- °^ b«*^"^^,"\^ti«'"ege distiicts. Collaboration between p?^^ams at tiie ^ariSS 
^ facilities IS often needed to provide LEP students with continuity beLS one stage of S 
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education and the next, or between one track and another (see Chapter 4). Also as divisions and 
deparSnents of a college become larger and more self-contained, collaboration between them is 
often essential if LEP students are to have timely access to vocational programs. 

Collaboration Between College Centers and Campuses 

Coordination and collaboration are needed between centers and sites to ensure that students 
continue to have options and that their educational experience leads to gainful and fultillmg 
employment If thifis not planned for, colleges may find their LEP students completing an ESL 
program at a center and tiien going out the door not knowing where to go next One way to help 
avoid this is through a case management approach, where students are guided tiirough programs 
atvariomsitestomeettheirvocationalgoalsandprovidedwithsupportandjobplacementservices 

(see Chapter 6). Whether case management is used or not, college sites and centers need to work 
together to ensure LEP students are not being lost between programs or locations and that clear 
options and stages exist, tyingvarious sites together to facilitate students reaching their vocational 

^°^Colleges need to have clear goals regarding service to LEP students. If a goal is to encourage 
them to further their educaMon in other college programs, planmng should include clear 
transitions for students and articulation of vocational curricula so students can move trom short- 
term training to certificate programs, to associate degrees, and beyond (see Figure 8.1). 



At the Alpha Center of El Paso Community College, Texas, entering LEP students usually begin with 
basic ESL, literacy, and ABE. Students then have the option to: 

• Continue with a GED program or pass an ability-to-benefit test and then enter the credit ESL 
program at the main campus and later a certificate or associate degree program 

• Takeajob-reodiness/pre-ennploymentcoursealongwitha short-term jobtrainingprogramatthe 
center 

• Enter a job training progrann at the Advanced Technical Center on the main campus 

With this third option near the end of a three- to six-month training program, staff from the downtown 
center go to the technical center and offer students a general and vocation-specific |ob-readiness 
course, which is developed with input from the vocational instructors and the potential employers. Atler 
completing the job training and readiness course, students are placed in appropriate |obs. 



Collaboration Between College Divisions or Departments 

The most obvious and essential collaboration between departments is between ESL and 
various vocational areas. Specific program strategies and components involving types of ESL, 
vocational ESL, bilingual vocational training, etc. are discussedin Chapter 4. None of these would 
beeffectivewithoutsome collaboration and coordination of e£forts(seeFigurej8.2and8.i),wnich 

often includes the involvement of support service personnel as well. 
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Figur» 9,2 C«ll«b«Nili»M ■•twn C»H«g« Papwrtiwiils 



At Lansing Community College, Michigan, the ESL classes are located in the same building as the 
vocational training to facilitate interaction between vocational and ESL mstrudors. The LEP prograrn 
counselor and director drop by to talk with vocational instructors about LEP student difficulties and 
proqress, and they send periodic written reminders of available tutorial support for LEP vocational 
students. _ 
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flaw 9^ C«ll«liT«tI«ii B«twii D>»|i«Hm«m» mn4 Campwf 



x/nr^^^nt^i^ ♦ I4 "^1°'^^L^?°f^ ^°"'P"' °^ San Francisco Community College, the VESL and 
vocational instructors of each job training program meet weekly, and thel meet wi h the oroararn 

^T^u%pir'°[^'"'^' '^T"^^'- V^SI- vocational training ore integrated as much as SosS 
with the VESL and voca«ona instructors planning units togethersharing Sria s Snd eve^^^^^^^^^ 

classes, and the VESL instructors teach and reinforce language used with the vocaKaPskilltrSning. 

nInImoK°c? °lso integrated .'nto this collaboration by providing support, advisement and 

ttefeTe^ngfc^^^^^ 

♦f,^ A«°i%?" T ^o'Jaboration of departments at one campus, some of the VESL oroarams such n« 

the VESL Office Training Program, are offered at different campuses Staff of eac^^^^^ 

compuses meet at least once a semester to pla n curriculum, share ideas, and develop c^-srHdS* 



. ^^o^ye'^ample of collaboration within the ro^^^ 
of different departments working toward the common goal of recratment oS st^denSror 
placement into) vocational programs (see Figure 84) oii^i^stuaentstor (or 



Figura t.4 C«llcibor«lieii Involving • Numb«r m§ 
ColUg« PoiiwHwiito mn4 Sift 



studel.te°'°StnroTl"''l*^°"^f °" fS"- ^''f °' ° one-d°y career/vocational fair for ESL 

about the vocational programs and/or how to apply to one. ^ 



Collaboration with External Agencies 

T T7P i"? ^" community have valuable experience and exper^•se in workina ^Jnfh 

Steps to Establishing a Partnership 

• Assess the backgrounds, needs, and resources of the company. 

• Define the issue.s and groups of concern to the partnership. 

• Approach the key contact of the company. Stress common eoals and need. 
Suggest partnership acrivities and emphasize benefi^TSiem to the coU^^^^ 
company, and their students/employees. 

• Commit to building a partnership. At least one key individual from each 
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organization must take responsibility for developing the partnership and its 
collaborative activities. 



0 Organize planning teams: 

- Key Planners-those who will be planning and implementing all pro- 
grams and activities. 

- Advisory Group-those from higher levels of the organizations and from 
the conmiuni^whoofferguidance, expertise, and resources for develop- 
ing the partnership. Often, the group's recommendations will be acted 
upon by the key planners. 

0 Analyze issues, set goals, find out what has been done and what existing 
mechanisms could be helpful. 

0 Identify program and activity options; establish short- and long-range plans. 

0 Decide on and commit to specific joint activities; establish funding sources, staff, 
and other resources. 

0 Plan, implement, and evaluate the programs and activities of the partnership. 

(Adapted from Thomas et aL, 1991) 

Three-Way Collaboration 

Collaborations and partnerships may involve more than one external organization, each with 
a specific role. For example, a job training collaboration between a college, community-based 
organization, and a company may divide functions or roles as shown in Figure 8,5. 



FIguro 8JI OrganiulUns' RoIm In m Thm^-Way Collaboraflion 


Community College 


Community-Based Organization 


Company 


o Provision and training 
of instructors 

o Curriculum design and 
development 

o Language and vocational 
instruction 

o Training centers and classrooms 

o Arrangement of financial ' 
aid and other support 

o Program evaluation 


0 Outreach to the community 

0 LEP student recruitment 

0 Bilingual advising/ 
counseling 

0 Cultural training for staff 
of the collaboration 

0 Other support 


o Development and funding 
of training center 

o Procurement of needed 
equipment 

o Assistance with program 
design to meet employer's 
needs 

o Internships oron-the-job training 
o Job placement 



Collaboration with Other Educational Institutions 
and Community Organizations 

Community colleges can help LEP students take advantage of college vocational programs by 
preparing them to enter these programs before they get to college. Articulation agreements 
between colleges and high schools can better prepare LEP high school students for college 
ograms as well as give them a reason to complete high school. Articulation arrangements 
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between communily colleges and four-year coUeges can also give LEP students the onrion of 
continuing on m their vocational field for a bachdor?degree (lie Kg^^^^^ ^ °^ 



Haw t.< C«H«li«r«tI»n t«tww EdjucatUwai Imliluiiom 



K.,£°v^° 0"'-°f-s*ooI LEP population, colbboratoe efforts may include orovidinB E9r =,n,i 



Hgw 9.7 C«H«|ior«tUB with Ummunity-Bufd OrganlMtleM 



communily-based orgc-nizaS nrovideX ^°n^ll°J , """^"""V-based organizations teachers. The 
towr, hod^'a Norther'n'rw ZrJomr^^^^^^ For example, a small 

organizations literacy programs RatherthZZXnte IfSfrf. 'ndependent community-based 

organizations decided they woJid^c Se?diff^^^^^^^ the college centerarjd the two community-based 



commumhr oreanizations to a^iT H,»f ^ ' a»is,tance centers, and other 

sensitivetothelSSntTth^se^-if "^^^^ appropriate and 

edu?SS&enT(ste°Frgl^et8T °" """^ " ^"'^^ '~ 



initiatives such as a mufccultural currSm r^^^^^^^ as connectmg PAVE efforts to other collegewide 

into vocational pro^^raS f^AW h^^^^ recruitment of ESLstudents 

activities to other colleges w»h LEP students d.ssemmate strategies and demonstrate 
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Collaboration with Federal, State, and Local Governments 

Perhaps the most common involvement of government in community college p-ograms is to 
provide funding: institutional funding based on average daily attendance (ADA) or fuU-time 
equivalent (FIE), financial aid for qualifying students (such as Pell grante), and general support 
and special program grants. However, government-funded programs and college programs vath 
similar goak can effectively coUaborate with one another, siimng prooram costs and provision of 
services JTPA, JOBS, and other federally funded programs have often worked togetherwith 
colleges to provide the basic skills, job training, and support services LuP students require. Tliese 
federal programs are usually administered through state-level programs as m the example shown 
in Figure 8.9. The state and local governments may have additional programs to help address the 
needs of LEP populations. 



Figur* «.» CoH<ibor€ili<*n witth f«<«rttl mn4 «t«f VfBmma 



In the San Diego Connnunify Collego District a number of short-term job training programs are 
implemented in collaboration with GAIN (L California JOBS programs). For example, welTare rec"pjente m 
the GAIN program who ere interested in working in clerical |obs are enrolled in an Office Skills Loboratotv 
Program at the college, paid for by GAIN training funds. 

The college offers a three-week program for GAIN students to provide them with basic skills, including 
employability skills: showing up on time or calling in if late or sick, office procedures, begmning com(3-Jter slcills, 
keyboarding, occupafion-specific vocabulary, and, for those needing it, enrollment in Jie ""«g\*.,p,X°^^^^^ 
This prepares them to "go upstairs" to enter the individual instnJcHonal program at the office skills laboratory. 

In the course of its colloborafion with the GAIN program, the college provides a facility and instructors for 
Department of Health and Human Service clients needing basicskills and job training. It also provides its statt s 
years of experience with adult students and other faculty expertise to encourage tne GAIN program to make 
adjustments in its model. These will enable it to have a more lasting impact by encouraging people to attain 
skills necessary to move into jobs ttiat can provide long-term ^plf sufficiency. 

At the same fime, the GAIN program is vital to students' ability to get training and stay in school In the first 
place, it links welfare recipients with the college. It therj provides caseworkers who assist students "re, 
tronsportafion, financial planning, and other personal matters that are often huge barriers to getting training. 

AGAIN job placement counselor, working outofthecollege,support$student efforts togetjobsjproviding 
them with informafion about and practice in the applicafion and interview processes, •nfomnation about 
available jobs, feedback on how they did in actual attempts to get jobs, and ongoing support dunng the early 
months of employment. _^ 



Collaboration with Companies and Professional Organizations 

As part of the concept of shared goals, everyone involved must be getting something out of the 
collaboration. No organization is collaborating purely out of charity. Unlike the past, when 
collaboration with companies meant the company helped the school, today all participants must 
see how they will benefit firom collaborative efforts before they will commit to them. _ 

Some community colleges have technical centers geared toward short-term technical framing 
for LEP groups sponsored by JTTA, Department of Social Services, etc. and partiy fimdedby local 
industries. The local industries report labor needs to the center and together they plan and 
implement ti-aining programs and place graduates in jobs (see Figure 8.10). 
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figure t.10 C»ll«li«rati«n wllh Indwutry 



At El Paso Community College, a major collaboration is occurring between the technical center and the 
qarment industry. To meet labor demands, the center, with assistance from loca companies, has implemented 
job training courses in pattern grading, sewing machine mechania, advanced sewing mechanics, and front 
office operafions. After complefing specific courses, LEP students are placed in corresponding |obs at the 
companies. . 
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gain potentialmembers for uTei^SS^rndS^^S^l'"^'^'™" 
promoting public relations for (see l^e 8 U) 



training, including ESI, in negotiated mSL^ int,™ • f ™™s m""P°"''''8 basic sldUs 
levelworkerswho^nownXSStSmSklUSf ""^nyLEP entry- 

keen to assist witli an educS^malT„,i?m A ? ?> , ^e^ionsmaybeparticijlari 
the LEP workel? S" abrStS.''*T'^r "^~» 4 mion '^ 
educational objectives andcScd^o!h»,Z°l workers themselves in pianning their 
alone. In sorie cases .^SS^Cs ?« S 

insJiictorsandsoraetimesfadhSoTwXrn^o^r^. f?SSi" S^™ I*°8f™s. Providing 
Mtha nuntber of co,n„,un.Voo«egS:if^ra2lor^SKa^Mi^^^^^^ 



holls, and the college conduds (ob.speXWLS.iE'„l^. ■ r T PT"*" space olKieir 

also fomishes space for on-sile child care ThTSo oS!?73 '"J;""'""'''"'"^^^ 



dep^e'nToSe^^SotTndT^nel^^^^ 

implementing vocationXomriart^^^ " Pl^ming and 

specifics of/eprograman^riS«p^ffl«^^^^^^^ 
tten.oreeffect.ve.hepanelwiilbein^s.r'i;?^^^^^^ 



asa'v^X^SelgSS-ifSS^^^ 
benefits Of collaboration may includer^^^^ 
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Benefits of Collaboration 

^wffersandcompetingpriori...,vH;i,aDoranonnoldsDromise 
|ofresourcesandmoreeffecHveinprogmnideTel?!§pe^^ 

Sharing resources and reducing up-front costs 
Attracting outside funding and publidty 
Continuity of service to LEP students 
Reinforcing vocational and language skills 
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• Meeting common goals more completely than if attempting them alone 

• Reaching the employment goals of LE? clients more quickly 

• Reducing duplication cf efforts 

• Involving and expanding the base of support 

This more efficient use of resources and pooling of efforts will not only produ^ cost-effective 
programs, but also will generate additional expertise, resources, and motivation for further 
collaborations. 

Resources 

Thomas R J Grover, J., Qchon, D., Bird, L. A., and Hames, C Job-Related Language Training 
forLMEnglish 

%rDTcisionMakersinBi^nessakdM^ Washington, D.C.: Development Assistance 
Corporation, 1991. 
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Funding Policy Considerations 



LLP students require special instrSoMl .^n^Sf^^ • controversial issue. Programs for 
on i,n already sfressersS pSSte^^^ 

directions fcrsecuringfuSSorvoS^ have multiple options and 

are discussed in this diapter: programs for LEP students. Three areas of funding 

• Enhancing access to financial aid for LEP students 

• Restructuring institution programs and budgets 

• Seeidng out potential external funding sources 



€hall«n9M 

□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



cnd'oih'erf uVX^^^^^^^^ '° -'^^''^^ing ,he special financial aid 

Devising inventive funding and support solutions to meet unique LEP student needs 
"SSl fflgel'"'^ ^"PP^'^ for LEP students within the general 

Writing successful grant praposals 

woXlTce'pSlro'^Sr''' 'nitiativa, ,o include contact .n^Wng „„d 

and c'^Z;??Sr^5^^^^^^^^ """^-y' 80ve.™n, ogeno's., 

Student Financial Aid Resources 



LEP Students, 
other ■ 



probie.-ns among um'nsured students /iSr^SSr^ 5 stemimng from relocation, medical 
studentisnotawieoSableSdStiSn^w^ ^" "^^"y the LEP 

LEP students who fail to meet inS 

restricted opportunities for finand^ a^d n^^^^^ requirements face higher tuition rates and 
potential baSers in order o reS p^liKad nro^S! °^ ^" °^ ^^'^ 

t no 
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ffiCi^rlSSSs'tlSSmted. enuy tovoeationalprograms and 

to the workplace is often delayed another year. 
Institutional StrategJss for Financial Aid 

assist students over financial aid h irdles: 

• Provide translations of forms and policy statements 

• Use native language speakers to guide students 

• Hold bilingual financial aid workshops 

Ad^lSSer rSSr tEP sWdents. these regional centers focus on I?"-"™"'' 
i^^oSSt^StodenB asid adnlls. They Smcdon as a dearinghouse tor federal, state, and 

f^C^a"fa?^rirasinfbr™.gstudentsonVop«r^^^ 

SSSl°lSs oftersf«cial scholarship Other cpneg«a^^^^ 
e-iSllentresourcefor translators andttttors who can be ofassistance to theLEP population asweu 

as serving as mentors or role models. 

Institutional Budget Considerations 

challenges to the institution's budget 
Program Funding 

particularly of ESL/VESL courses. ^ . ^ 
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National Perspectives 

natiSdb^K^edSoVS«e^^^^^^ P^"^"^ of growth. Tl.e total 

doubled in the last deS A^?eS 

from $4.876 billion in 1976-77 to $10^3 b^ilS 10%-?^"^ totals rose 

stud^r^^^I^nf Nllro^^^^^^ aiong ethnic and language nnnority 

native s^akere, ininoSfSSmT.^i°3^^ "^^ student enfrants (noii 

new typ^es of stident a^to^^^^^ and other adults) re^re 

educational expenditure allocationrhLevrH?tirrWrK^ Based on national 

emphassinfundingprogramsandser^Srsw^^^^^ ^ 
instruction remain at SOlpercent andS Sm^Kh f ? ' ^''''"P^^' expenditures for 
total instihitional budgete available for student semces are below 10 percent of 

fim^nr?o?"^^^^^^^ colleges rely on govenunent 

finandal aid and other entitlement prSrc^LtiSlt^^^^^ "^^^V ^^^^ent 

contribution ccmesfrom amix of s£te^nHln^S?f '^^^^ The largest 

half of community college reTnSeoSc^fS^ *^^t '^P'^^rits more Aan 

mpact on community cSlleSiSS ne^^^^^^^ 5^"""^ ?'"'t"' ^ tremendous political 

local commimitycolIegeSrtoro^^^ I"theoiy, eachstatefor 

match local economic develoom^^^^ °" vocational educationa programs tiaJ 
aswellaspolitical-^st^^^^^^^^^ 

^^aSSSt^^^^^ 

Institutional Capacity Building 

ofthliml^^^^^^ 

to understand how to recognizeTSn^tnhif ^ Naturally the college needs 

successfully matchedwitiiTStional 3^ charac^enstics of LEP students whican be 
factors that can affect programs anSlS^^^ 

based needs assessment nSt only deternSnes the nmc^^^? • ' ^"^"cting a community. 
levelofsupportfcrnew(andcontinm-SSb^^^^^^ also measures the 

alumni, community or aavisotygroupSem^^^^^ surveyinstruments, college 

This process also connects the cSew SSmnnffl^f^ ^ ?" externally collected date, 

oncampus. ^®'^'"'"'"^"™^'esourcesforselectedsend6esnotavailable 

Internal Resource Allocations 

conmimily. The college's response SKm. ^ Actors inherent in the larger 

economic, and growthlreas ofTelwomSg^^Sj;*"" " demographfcs, 

Locating LEP Programs .„d Senses Within the College's Stnichire 

amo^g^r^.Snles/A'lu'ti^Sa™^^^^^ 
^con^ona.re^.-.edbya^roadran^eofX'STuS^n^SSlT^^^^^^ 
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and continuing to advanced credit degree programs. Structural changes maybe necessary in order 

'° R^SifmaJdlte^^^ situations often provides the window of opportunity to 

recoSS?eZ* insti^tional priorities and responses to LEP studente ^^ff^X^I 

sTtS Ion M O^f SeSaiion ^. . .) oftiie aspects of the college's pro^njs Aat 
imS^aS^LfiP students. Tliese outcomes are not always ideal; rather they are realistic attempts at 

for its students. 



Figure 9.1 M^n^ging Or#wth 



FROM . . . 

Centralized; president-led institution 

Stand-alone BVT (Spanish only} programs in five 
selected vocational areas 

BVr foculty part of vocational program 

Bilingual support services staff are located next to 
classroom, or lab setting and work exclusively with 
that vocational area 



TO... 

Multicollege system with a central, chancellor-led 
administration 

BVT program expands to include new language 
groups and extends program offenngs to multiple 
campuses. All BWprograms managed by a central 
director within the Division of Technical Education 

BVT faculty become members of systemwide de- 
partments 

Bilingual support services staff move to the central 
office of each campus and serve multiple voca- 
tional groups 



As a result of these changes initiated to manage growth LEP programs "^^.J^^^'^^'l^, 
exe^tive-level direction acrots campuses and departments. Both the number of locations and 
aSbl^Sages for BVT prograiSs will be expanded. The support services network has been 
adanted to serve multiple vocational areas at each campus. j. 

CseS eSimple, Figure 9.2, illustrates a large, spread-out community college distort 
resDondineto state funding Cutbacks These changes are designed to sti-eamline admimsfration 
oSTafgSer^^^^ 

certificateprograms,whichwillenableLEPstudentstotransferb^^^^^ 

as benefit Lm articulation with credit college programs T^^^^J^f ^» 

development activities and the synergy of an institutionwide network. A major benefit will be m 

making curriculum and materials development efforts more cost-effective. 
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FROM . . . 

Clusters of autonomous LEP programs and certificates 

Multiple curricula, locally designed short- to 
medium-term LEP programs at multiple centers 
throughout the distnd 

ESL,VESL, and vocational faculty working as teams 
with multiple responsibilities within each center 



TO... 

Standardized format for LEP programs at all centers 

Standardized curriculum and requirements for cer- 
tificate programs among center locations tor Lcr 
programs 

Faculty will form multicampus departments for 
each discipline 
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S£ tSS^L^n? tS^ f ^V'^S^.* ^^^"^^^ P"°' *° application makes this 

expansion pennanent This effort is also tied into community economic development efforts and 
a regional tech-prep imtiative. Figure 9.3 highlights major institutional chang?^ 



f IgMf 9.3 Hmvr Owinf-f innl»il Inlfflafflv* 



FROM, 



TO... 



credit o r certificate programs 

Course-specificVESLforseveralvocationaiareas VESL replaced by a generalized developmental 

language curricular approach 

VKl/ESL (acully associated with Ihe IndMduol LEP ESI facolf, «,„ part o( English depodment 
BVrce.t,tica.e(noncmdil|onl, Certifcate ond c,=dit (asscdots-level) progrom 



fisw M P»rt-Or»nl fwnJiwg Vrantiliom 



FROM . . . 

^•j-Ay"i??:*i°" Department/Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education funded two BVT programs 

^9/i!y,<:,'?''dhood education standard BVT model 
with bilingual faculty and support staff Spanisfi 
only] 

Accounting program standard BVT model with 
bilingual faculty and support staff (Spanish only) 



TO... 

Institutionalized LEP programs using some Perkins 
tunds tor bilingual support and case managers to 
coordinate coNege resources and extensive com- 
munity referrals 

Early childhood education program is now com- 
bined within the regular acadernic department with 
special bihngual (Sparjish only) tutoring and a 
separate VESt class for LEP students 

Accoun«ng program moved to the Technical Edu- 
cation Center with ESiyVESL tutorials for several 
business-related programs and serving several mi- 
nority language groups 



External Resources for Funding 

P" ^ national basis, economic conditions have led to reductions and cutbacks at all leveh of 

community college funding. This situation contiibutes to larger classes Sve^sfctions reduced 

hSpSbK ^ ^b^^>*yt°^aisetmtionisoftenproWbitedbylegisIationorseenas?S^^ 

Locating and Obtaining External Funding 
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Stating a strong case for creating (or continuing) the program 
Iden'tiiying and selecting funding soiirces 
Gathering institutional and community support 
Establishing realistic goals and measurable objectives 



Understanding the internal politics of funding special college programs often requires that the 
LEP program administrator become the ombudsman or public spokesperson for the program and 
the college. Even the community colleges with institutional development departaients rely on 
faculty and staff to make initiatives for new grants, contracts, and collaborations. Establislung a 
track record of success with a pflot program often leads to future program opportumtes. Case 
examples of successful program proposals are illustrated throughout this handbook. 

Foundation Resources _ , ^ i.- im i . 

Literally thousands of foundations fund educational programs. The key to researching likely 
prospects is finding a match between the foundation's goals and the program you are seeking to 
fund; The Directory of Foundations is published annually and lists a detailed abstract of 
foundations and the types of programs they are interested in supporting. 

Corporate Resources , , , j i 

The most likely corporate resources are your local employers who aheady employ college 
alumni. Another likely resource can be found through company representatives partcipatng on 
your vocational advisory committees. Smaller companies can be reached through the chamber ot 
commerce or through economic and business development agencies. 

Government Resources , _^ 

The foUowingpublicaticns will helpyoufind the major govemmentprograms thatmay support 

LEP student programs. 

• Funding to Two-Year Colleges is an annual report of federal programs that 
currently provide program fonding to community colleges. It is complied by the 
National Council for Resource Development (NCRD), an affiliate of the 
American Association of Community Colleges (AACC). 

• Guide to U.S. Department of Education Programs is revised and published 
a.inually and is available from the U.S. Government Printing Office. This 
document summarizes the federal education programs and provides a bnef 
description, application requirements, and points of contact 

• Federal Renter is issued every weekday by the National Archives and Records 
Administration. This publication lists all federal agency regulations and legal 
notices, including the details for all federal grants competitions. 

• Commerce Business Daily is available in daily or weekly formats. This document 
lists requests for proposals (RFFs) for all contracts, some of which will pertain 
to community colleges. 

Overview of Major Federal Programs 

A number of federal government programs and agencies are potential funding resources for 
community colleges. This list includes the departments of Education, Health and Human Services, 
and Labor; National Science Foundation; and Small Business Administration. Some divisions 
^ offer direct grant opportunities. Others offer resource and subcontract opportumties that could 
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be made available to community colleges. Some govemmentprogramfunding goes directly to the 
state or local community. In these cases, the community college needs to form appropriate 

collaborabvepartnershipsorcontractualrelationships.ForinformationcncuiTentlegish^ 
levels ot funding, contact the division or program office directly. 

Department of Education 

The following offices within the Department of Education have programs that relate to 
college-levelprogramsorstudentsupport resources that couldpotentiallyimpactLEP students. 

• Office of Biling:ual Education and Minority Language Affairs 

• Division of Student Services 

• Higher Education Incentive Programs 

• Migrant Education Programs 

• Office of Vocational and Adult Education 

Most of these pro-ams are not limited exclusively for LEP students, but target educationally and 

econonncally disadvantaged students and their families. In many cases the community 

need to form a coUaborahve agreementwith a state or local educational agency redpient of the 

S| ^ndt ~ 

Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs 

The Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs (OBEMLA) is authorized 

Lchlde: ^ resources are available to community colleges 

Division of National Programs for: 

• Educational Personnel Training (direct awards) 

• Short-term Training (direct awards) 

• Training Development and Improvement Program (regional centers) 
Division of State and Local Programs for: 

• Family English Literacy (direct awards) 

• Special Populations (dissemination) 

• Academic Excellence (dissemination) 

• '^^^^^ Bilingual Education (training subcontract from local educational 

• Developmental Biling^ Education (training subcontract from local educational 
agency) 

^ • SpeciaIAltemativeInstructionalProgram{suh(x>nti3iCitom\ociltducatio 
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Division of Student Services • . „ ^ j ^» 

TlieDivision of StudentServices' programs target low-income, "first generation in college students 
through Special Programs for Disadvantaged Students (TRIO). TRIO programs mdude: 

• Student Support Services (direct awards for academic support services and 
counseling for students enrolled in postsecondary education) 

• Talent Search (direct awards for programs targeting 12- to 27-year-olds for high 
school completion and postsecondary enrollment) 

• iypwor<i5oMmi(directawardsforprogramsof supportservicesfor 13-to 19-year- 
olds for success in college) 

• Upward Bound Math and Science Regional Centers (direct awards for intensive 
summer programs) 

• Educational Opportunities Centers (direct awards for centers of support services 
for adults to enroll in postsecondary education or awards for collaboration with 
existing regional centers) 

• Training for Special Program Staff and Leadership Personnel (direct awards for 
staff development of TRIO program recipients only) 

• School, College, and University Partnerships (direct awards for partnerships) 

Higher Education Incentive Pro-ams ^ , • n 

ThefoUowingHigherEducationlncentiveProgramscouldbenefitehgiblecommumty colleges 

with LEP students who are also veterans or minorities. 

• Veterans Education Outreach Program (entitlement matching funds for support 
services, assessment, and counseling) 

• Minority Science Improvement (direct awards for projects that encourage minor- 
ity students in science careers) 

Migrant Education Programs , , r • i 

The Migrant Education Programs target migrant workers and children of migrant seasonal 
farm workers. The following programs hold potential for LEP students: 

• The High School Equivalency Program (direct awards for centers offering short- 
term training for GED and job training) 

• College Assistance Miff-ant Program (direct awards for academic and counseling 
assistance for college fi-eshmenn) 

Office of Vacationed and Adult Education . 

The Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) encompasses three divisions. The 
majority of OVAE funding, including the 1990 Perkins Reauthorization funds, goes directly to the 
states. Individual states determine targets for jwstsecondaiy education areas and set asides for 
LEP students. Community colleges will need to contact state authorities for available funds from 
OVAE's Division of Adult Education and Division of Vocational-Technical Education. 

Competitive grants and contracts administered by the Division of National Programs include 
funds authorized through the following legislation: 

• Title IV of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education 
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Act as amended in 1990 

• Adult Education Act 

• Small Business Innovation Development Act 

• Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act 

• Division of Adult Education and Literacy 

Direct awards for competitive grants are available from OVAE for the following: 

• pamefs^s)^^^'^' ^"^"^"^ ^^^'^ (for job-related literacy and basic skills 

• Adult Education for the Homeless Program (to develop education programs) 

• Co^erative Demonstration Programs for School-to-Work (for private/public 
partnerships assisting vocational students in transition) and Conectional Edu- 
cation (educational partnerships) 

• ofVocational and Academic Learning 
irogram (for establishing tech-prep projects) 

• Indian Vocational Education Program (for tribes and tribal organizations) 
The following OVAE programs are dedicated exclusively to LEP students and programs: 

• fdSir^p"^^^^^ (BVD(foroccupationalskillsandjob- 

• ^^«fwnfl/ Instructor Training Program (BVIT) (for preservice and 
insemcetraimng for vocational education personnel) 

Department of Health and Human Services 

The following divisions witiiin the Departnent of Health and Human Services target econnmi 
SuL^nnt'"'^^''^ populations. The programs mentioned here focus S on SinSra^d 
education program opportumties. They representpotential benefits for lEP sLeStsSa^^^ 
undere<^nomicguidelines.Althoughsomeprograin^5make direct 

require tiiat the community college work collaboratively with its respec^ve stote afen^^^ 

Health Resources and Services Administration 

The following Health Resources and Services Administration divisions sponsor health career 
programs that combine student financial aid and technical assistancStXripientTnstiSon' 

(nursing stipends and technical assistance to applicant) 

* r'fii?"'? ^^?u P'(>8f^ (support and counseling to enroll in 

health and alhed healtii educational programs, including technic! 1 assiSc^) 

Administration for Children and Families 

QUi^? S ' £5^^^^" I'a^lies coordinates the Job Opportunities and Basic 

^ Skills TraimngProgram(JOBS). Each state is required by P.L. 100-485 to hrcTS^Sfocuse^ 
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the efforts of state IV-A agencies (human services, human resources, and welfare) on promoting 
training for employment [Note: m California this is the GAIN program.] 

Community colleges need to contact their state authodties in order to collaborate and/or 
contract programs. Depending on the state plan, funds could be available for tuition, books, and 
fees for individual students, support services and counseling, tutoring, and job placement. 

Department of Labor 

The Department of Labor, through the Employment and Training Administration (ETA), 
administers the Job TrainingPartnership Act(JTPA). States receive JTPAfunds andin turn create 
service delivery areas (SDA), which are governed by a private industry council (PIC). 

Conmiunity colleges need to form contractual vendor relationships with their local SD As and 
PICs for specific training programs. JTPA encompasses a variety of program initiatives including: 

• Title II A Adult and Summer Youth Programs 

m Title II B Summer Youth Employment and Training Proff-ams 

m Title III Economic Dislocation and Worker Adjustment Assistance (EDWAA) 

T^'ational Science Foundation 

The National Science Foundation supports programs at community colleges through several 
of its divisions. The most likely to impact LEP students include: 

• Division of Human Resources (for research-oriented programs to enhance 
minority participation in matii, science, and engineering) 

• Division of Teacher Education (for teacher preparation partnerships and state- 
wide initiatives) 

• Division ofUndergraduate Science, Enguieering^ and Mathematics Education (for 
laboratory improvements and curriculimi development) 

Small Business Administration 

The Small Business Administration sponsors Small Business Development Centers (SBDC). 
Direct awards are available to conmumity colleges to house a SBDC. The most likely benefit to 
LEP students at community colleges will be employment opi>ort\mities with emerging small 
businesses or help forming meir own small business, especially in the skilled trades arena. 
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